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URDER IS NOT COMMONLY regarded as a form 
1 either of decency or (except in war) of patriotism. 
Lynching usually goes unpunished but seldom is defended, 
even in the South. It remained for some valiant champion 
of Harry Daugherty in the news bureau of the Republican 
National Committee to expound the higher morality. This 
gentleman composed an attack upon Senator Wheeler be- 
cause throughout the war, in the face of mob hysteria and 
threats of every sort, he dared defend the civil rights even 
of I. W. W. and nonpartisan-league farmers against the 
Montana industrial barons. In the course of this attack 
upon “the nonpartisan-radical outfit in Montana” this Re- 
publican stated that “finally the decent patriotic Americans 
of Butte took the matter in hand, hanged one of the lead- 
ers, ... Yan the others out of Butte, and then called a 
meeting of the Montana State Council of Defense for the 
purpose of trying Wheeler.”” Frank Little, hanged by a mob 
in 1917, is still unavenged. Apparently someone who sym- 
pathized with his “decent and patriotic” murderers—per- 
haps one of the murderers—is in the Republican Party’s 
official press bureau today. Who is he? What does he 
know of the murder? There is something else to be in- 
vestigated. 


UR high estimation of John W. Davis as a man is 


enhanced by an excellent letter he has written to a 
friend who urged him to abandon forthwith his law prac- 


tain that Mr. Davis could procure the Democratic nomina- 
tion. To this Mr. Davis replies with delightful candor that 


this would mean to throw over honorable clients and “desert 


a group of professional colleagues, who are able, upright, 
and loyal.” He conceives it to be the duty of a lawyer. 
as it is the duty of the priest or the surgeon, to serve those 
who call upon him . Without the liyhtest thought of 
the effect such a service may have upon his own personal 
popularity or political fortune Any lawyer who shader 


his duty “by trimming his professional course to fit. the 
gusts of popular opinion, in my judgment not only dis 
honors himself, but disparages the great prof note 


which he should be proud to belong 


a LA FOLLETTE is reported a aking an 
» 


encouraging fight against his attack of pneumeo , and 
we earnestly hope for his early and coniplete recovery 
deenhier a) P 
Proba wy never before has thers OT, | epnortunit tor 


him to do a greater service for his country than that which 
now lies ahead. Senator Walsh of Montana ji predicting 
that unless the Democrats nominate a progressive for 
President there will be an indeperdent in the field who will 
carry at least six States in the Northwest and throw the 
election into the House of Representatives. The Nation 
finds it impossible to put faith in any progressive if he 
goes into office with the millstone of one of the two old 
parties about his neck; its hopes are centered upon at 
independent movement from without. Mr. La Follette j 
by all odds the best spokesman for such an opposition, 
whether it takes the form of a third party or merely of a 


bloc rallying about the Wisconsin Senator. 


HE RECENT MEETING of the League of Nations 


hy ‘ 


Council! produced some definite accomplishments for 


the encouragement of the world. The decision regarding 
Memel, made by the committee headed by Norman H. Davis, 
has been ratified by the Powers, and accepted by Lithuania 
with only slightly disguised eagerness. Poland is quite 
openly dissatisfied, but her protests were overruled. Meme! 
is granted to Lithuania with certain minor reservations 
protecting Polish commerce on the Niemen. The Council 
of the League eppropriated 50,000 Swiss francs for the 
starving population of northern and eastern Albania and 
issued an appeal to the world for help. The Little Entente 
and the Hungarian delegates reached an agreement which 
will permit the League to carry out a program of financia! 
stabilization in Hungary such as has bee! 
Austria. In addition Poland and German) 
League arbitration in the dispute over the treatment of 
Germans in the Upper Silesian district. Such a record 
of constructive results should be added to the credit side 
of the League’s accounting before the world. On the other 
side of the ledger is the decision on Corfu, which frankly, 
in the interests of harmony, dodges the whole issue of 
Italian guilt and merely lays down pious regulations for 
future conduct. Mr. Branting’s protests in this matter did 
much to clear the air before he was suppressed by the 
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“diplomacy” of Sefior Guani of Uruguay. Nothing much 
was done in the matter of disarmament or of ending the 
traffic in arms, and it is presumed that the suggestion 
of Mr. Jouhaux that all private manufacture of arms be 
ended will be rejected. 


OINCARE, LIKE THE KING of France in the old 

fable, marched up the hill and then—marched down 
again, He resigned; he said that he would under no cir- 
cumstances return to office; and then he returned. He has 
strengthened his Cabinet by dropping some of his more 
unpopular ministers, notably the Minister of Finance. But 
he has replaced M. de Lasteyrie by M. Frangois-Marsal, who 
held the post in M. Millerand’s Cabinet, and this suggests 
an entente with that gentleman, who is working for a 
fascist dictatorship in France. However, there can hardly 
be any real change in French policy until after the coming 
elections. They will reveal whether the same reactionary 
wind as is sweeping Germany is blowing across France too. 


OVERNMENT SPY SERVICES, even when legiti- 

mately employed, are generally unnecessary and unde- 
sirable in a democracy. And they are rarely—and by their 
nature scarcely can be—legitimately employed. A sidelight 
of the Daugherty investigation is the information it has 
given us on the extensive spy service of the Department of 
Justice and the way it has been used to protect scoundrels 
in office rather than the integrity of the government. Gas- 
ton B. Means told how, in an effort to head off the Daugh- 
erty inquiry, Senator La Follette’s private office had been 
rifled and how a woman detective had been employed to “get 
something” on Senator Caraway. Note also this colloquy 
between Senator Brookhart and Mr. Means: 

Q. When did this terrific spy system start in the 
United States, by what official authority, if you know? 

A. I have been investigating since I was twenty- 
one. It had been going on prior to that time. I never 
saw a candidate that loomed up, any little candidate for 
town marshal, that they did not go out and make an in- 
quiry about him. One crowd makes it confidentially, ana 
the crowd— 

Q. What kind of crowds is it that make this kind of 
inquiries—financial crowds, big fellows? 

A. I don’t work for the church crowd, because they 

The financial crowd only finance 





haven’t got any money. 
and get investigations. 

Q. You mean the financial interests 
every one who is a candidate for office to get something 
on him, so they can control him—is that the idea? 

A. Well, yes, that would be my _ interpretation. 
They would want to find out what he is up to. 

Q. And that gang, then, that is behind those investi- 
gations of that nature, is the same gang that I have de- 
nominated as the non-partisan league in Wall Street? Is 
that the crowd? 

A. I think that President Wilson gave them the best 
designation, “invisible government.” 


investigate 


EAD THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. It is the 
most fascinating and untrammeled of daily news- 
Advertising never dictates its policy, nor do cynical 
Senator 


papers. 
editors cut the copy brought in by its reporters. 


Shipstead recently, in commenting upon the Morgan loan 
to the Bank of France and upon our invasion of Honduras, 
was led into some reflections upon dollar diplomacy and 


American ideals which deserve an even wider audience 
than read the Record. 

I do not like the idea that has been so often reiterated 
that the “American flag follows the dollar,” because that 
implies that the dollar controls the flag, that the owner of 
the dollar will then control our foreign policy. I would 
rather have it said that the “American flag follows Amer- 
ican principles and American ideals,” and then see to it 
that these principles and ideals are of such a character that 
an American need not be ashamed to have his flag follow 
them. . . . [But] our foreign policy for some time, and the 
American flag has followed the dollar into Haiti, Santo 
Domingo, Honduras, Mexico, and France. There is an 
ever-increasing number of people in America, however, who 
are beginning to realize that the American dollar repre- 
sents the crystallized sweat of American labor. Therefore 
they are very much concerned as to where these American 
dollars, wrung by toil out of the bodies of the American 
people, are going, and for what purpose they are being used. 


HE CUMMINS-VAILE BILL to legalize the dissemina- 

tion of scientific facts on birth control would have one 
result which should please Mr. Sumner himself: it would 
put an end to a great part of the quackery and the danger- 
ous information on this subject now spread illegally from 
person to person. The well-to-do are able to avail them- 
selves of all that science knows about the prevention of 
conception. The rest of the population must content itself 
with rumor and the most untrustworthy sort of lay advice; 
in no field of knowledge are old wives’ tales so heavily 
laden with nonsense and magic. People are going to strug- 
gle—as long as they have any vigor or intelligence—for 
the power to order their own lives. If they cannot have 
the help of science in determining the number and time of 
birth of their children, they will take what help they can 
find. To shut off the flood of bad and dangerous and de- 
ceptive information, to put a stop to this particularly nox- 
ious form of bootlegging, we should support every measure 
designed to put science at the service of the people. 


HE AMATEUR LUSK of the New York Commercial! 

is writing a new series “to show the movement behind 
the so-called oil inquiry as nothing short of an attempt by 
radicals inspired by the communistic propaganda.” “If 
there is any intelligent person in the land,” he challenges 
in accents of righteous indignation, “who doubts the state- 
ment that these attacks on Denby and Daugherty—and do 
not forget that they are to be followed by similar attacks 
on Secretaries Weeks, Mellon, and Hughes, and then the 
head of the Secret Service, W. J. Burns—are inspired 
wholly by communistic influences, then he should consider 
the mass of documentary evidence already available.” The 
quotations which follow show that William Z. Foster and 
other radicals dislike and distrust the present Government 
of the United States. The logic is magnificent. Com- 
munists consider the Government corrupt; the Government 
appears corrupt; obviously the Communists are respon- 
sible for it. If we wished Harry M. Daugherty much 
greater happiness than we do, we should hope he might 
never read a word of the “unfounded charges against him” 
anywhere but in the pages of this financiers’ bible. 


HIRTY-EIGHT STUDENTS at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, as we recently noted, have declared their refusa! 
to participate in another war. Now fifty students (another 
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report says one hundred) in the Garrett Biblical Institute 
nledge, while three times that number have passed “resolu- 
tions demanding the abolition of the army, navy, and Re- 
-erve Officers’ Training Corps.” This was enough to throw 

» university, the church that supports it, and the “cul- 
‘ured suburb” that is its site, into a frenzy of militant 
“natriotism.” “Flags flapped in the blizzard, waved in the 
Methodist Church, and draped the walls of the Patten Gym- 
nasium. ... Soldiers in war make-up marched and bands 
played. ... Standing under two flags, Dr. E. F. Tittle of 
the first Methodist Church admitted to a crowded house 
that a mistake was made when he allowed Allinson [a con- 
scientious objector who had served a sentence in Leaven- 
worth] to speak from the pulpit.” The Chicago Tribune 
printed a front-page cartoon threatening pacifist college 
instructors, and editorially expressed its pity of the ideal- 
ism of youth to whom “it is quite apparent that things 
ean be changed by the effort of intelligent will.” The 
natural result of this patriotic effervescence followed; a 
Russian-American veteran of the World War was kicked 
out of a classroom by a group of young patriots who were 
so prejudiced by his accent that they did not stop to dis- 
cover that his views were as devoutly conventional as theirs. 
A little “intelligent will’? might help. 


ERTRAND RUSSELL’S visit to this country is not 

that of just “another English lecturer.” Of such we 
have had rather a surfeit during the last few years, and 
the arrival of a newcomer would not call for comment here. 
But Bertrand Russell is not specifically English or a lec- 
turer. He is not only one of the great philosophers of our 
generation; he is one of the keenest social thinkers and one 
of the most eminent internationalists living, and his inter- 
nationalism rests upon the surest of all foundations: a 
steadfast record of pacifism during the World War. We 
are glad to have been able to present some of Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s writings through the columns of The Nation, and we 
hope that many of our readers will be able to hear him in 
person during his stay in the United States. 


O HONOR THE THIRTIETH anniversary of Harry 

C. Burleigh’s connection with St. George’s Episcopal 
Church in New York its edifice was crowded on Sunday, 
March 30, by hundreds who came to testify in person to 
their gratitude for Mr. Burleigh’s services as the baritone 
soloist of the church. Hundreds were turned away and 
extra police summoned to handle the crowd. It was a well 
merited tribute, for Mr. Burleigh, a gentleman and a musi- 
cian, and a notable composer and arranger of folk songs, 
has long been an inspiring and attractive figure in the 
music world of the metropolis. Hundreds of aspiring young 
men and women have looked up to him and sought to fol- 
low in his footsteps. Like many another he has conquered 
prejudice and hostile opinion by his modesty, his sincerity, 
his ability, and his worth. Others more brilliant are begin- 
ning to appear, Roland Hayes, for instance, but the fame 
of none of these can detract from Mr. Burleigh’s pioneer 
work in New York. St. George’s, too, is entitled to credit 
for living up to the doctrine that a man’s a man for a’ that. 
What makes Mr. Burleigh’s case exceptional is the fact that 
his is a darker skin than is usually to be found in the pews 
of St. George’s, for he is a colored man who has proved 
once more the extraordinary musical talent of his race. 





WHE NATION has been informed that the interview 
with Mr. Morgan in the Eclatreur, cabled from 

Nice on March 19, was false, and that we were misled by 
its misrepresentations into the indignant comment in our 
issue of April 2. 
pages of at least two New York newspapers, who have not 
as yet retracted it. Neither has the Associated Press, 
which transmitted it. We hope that the information which 


This interview appeared on the first 
} 


reaches us as to its not being authentic is correct, for 
no more challenging interview by any financial magnate 
has appeared in recent years. 


Roosevelt on Muscle Shoals 


| pane FORD'S attempt to annex to his already large 
and rich and feudal holdings the mighty resources 
of power sweeping over Muscle Shoals is not the first that 
has been made. In 1903, the year Mr. Ford organized his 
then little motor-car company in Detroit, a bill was passed 
by Congress giving Muscle Shoals to one N. F. Thompson, 
representing a group of Southern capitalists. The bill 
went to the President of the United States for his signa- 
ture. The President vetoed the bill, and his message ex- 
plaining the reasons for his veto should be pondered in 
these latter days by citizens and Senators and by the pres- 
ent President of the United States. 
We take from the Congressional Record, Volume 36, 
page 3071, the following lines: 

The Speaker laid before the House the following mes- 

sage from the President of the United States: 
To THE HouSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 

I return without approval House bill 14051, entitled 
“An act granting the consent of Congress to N. F. Thomp 
son and associations to erect a dam and construct a power 
station at Muscle Shoals, Alabama.” 

The recent development of the application of water 
power to the production of electricity available for use a 
considerable distances has revealed an element of substan 
tial value in streams which the government is or is lable 
to be called upon to improve for purposes of navigation, 
and this value, in my judgment, should be properly utilized 
to defray the cost of the improvement. Wherever the gov 
ernment constructs a dam and lock for the purpose of navi- 
gation there is a waterfall of great value. It does not seem 
right or just that this element of local value should be given 
away to private individuals of the vicinage and at the same 
time the people of the whole country should be taxed for 
the local improvement. 

It seems clear that justice to the taxpayers of the 
country demands that when the government is or may be 
called upon to improve a stream the improvement should 
be made to pay for itself, so far as practicable. I am ad- 
vised that at another point on the same river to which this 
bill refers there is an authorized project for improvement 
by the government at a cost of over $800,000, and that an 
offer has been made by a responsible citizen to do the entire 
work without expense to the government provided he can 
be authorized to use the water-power. I think it is de- 
sirable that the entire subject of granting privileges of the 
kind referred to in this bill should be considered in a com- 
prehensive way and that a general policy appropriate to 
new conditions caused by the advance in electrical science 
should be adopted under which these valuable rights will 
not be practically given away, but will be disposed of after 
full competition in such a way as shall best conserve the 
public interests. 

White House, March 3, 1903 
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Mr. Coolidge Dismisses Mr. Daugherty 


HE great and mighty figure in the White House who 

rules over the destiny of the nation has finally acted 
and purged his Cabinet of another man who should never 
have been in it. But in the very manner and method of 
his dismissal of his Attorney General Mr. Coolidge has 
once more given proof, almost ludicrously, of his inability 
to measure up to the need of the hour. We suppose there 
are still some millions of business men who persist in their 
belief that an all-wise Providence brought Mr. Coolidge 
to the helm of the country, just as it produced Washing- 
ton and Lincoln in other crises. But for those who can 
still read and reason it must be plain that the President’s 
letter to Mr. Daugherty was verbose, repetitious, and 
weak; that there was no argument in it which Mr. Cool- 
idge could not have used as well weeks and months ago. 
Moreover, no unbiased person could read the Attorney 
General’s reply to the President without being convinced 
that in this exchange of verbal broadsides Mr. Daugherty 
scored heavily. Mr. Daugherty is unanswerable when he 
makes the point that if, as the President contends, he can- 
not remain in the Cabinet to defend himself from the 
charges against him, then all that it will be necessary to 
do to force any member of the Cabinet out is to prefer 
charges against him. Mr. Daugherty is correct when he 
says that this principle would render unsafe any man in 
public office and that under it “the most honorable, up- 
right, and efficient public servant could be swept from 
office and stable government destroyed by clamor.” 

The truth is, of course, that until the scandals became 
public Mr. Coolidge was entirely satisfied with his Attorney 
General. We hardly think that Mr. Coolidge will venture 
to deny Mr. Daugherty’s assertion that he twice offered 
his resignation to the President and that the President 
asked him to remain because of his “entire satisfaction 
with the splendid accomplishments of the Department of 
Justice under my [Daugherty’s} administration.” Sut 
supposing this assertion to be false, Mr. Coolidge’s inept- 
ness in handling the situation is evidenced by the phrase 
in his letter demanding the Attorney General’s resigna- 
tion: “I am not questioning your fairness or integrity.” 
Almost everybody else in this country is questioning one 
or the other. Yet in the midst of the inquiry Mr. Coolidge, 
in the effort to sugar-coat a bitter pill, makes use of a 
phrase which Mr. Daugherty is quick to quote to his own 
advantage. But, aside from all questions of the Presi- 
dent’s technique, we must point out that when Mr. Denby 
was assailed our great Massachusetts statesman declared 
that he did not propose to “sacrifice any innocent man for 
my own welfare” and would not therefore accept Mr. 
Denby’s resignation. Later on, apparently with special 
reference to Daugherty, the President in that speech on 
Lincoln’s Birthday, so pleasing to most of our stand-patters, 
asserted: “I want no hue and cry, no mingling of inno- 
cent and guilty in unthinking condemnation, no confusion 
of mere questions of law with questions of fraud and cor- 
ruption.” Mr. Daugherty has reason to declare that the 
President’s change of mind will add to the “unthinking 
condemnation” and will increasc the public confusion. 

In all of this, as our readers are aware, we are hold- 
ing no brief for Harry Daugherty. We merely wish to 


point out how unworthy is the suggestion that we shouid 
deliberately hand over our government for four year: 
more to one so obviously unequipped for the task as Calvi; 
Coolidge—unequipped both mentally and morally. From 
the very beginning he has not voiced one word of burning 
indignation at the betrayal of the country and of th. 
people. He has continued in office his besmirched privat 
secretary; he has continued to have relations with McLean, 
self-convicted of an attempt to shield a criminal and t 
deceive the Congress of the United States. He continues 
in office a man like William J. Burns after more tha: 
enough unimpeachable evidence has been produced to make 
it plain that he ought not to remain a single day. H: 
has not even stopped the shadowing of witnesses and 
vestigators by the Secret Service nor the use of the ma- 
chinery of the Department of Justice to shield that De- 
partment from a thoroughgoing probe. Senator Walsh has 
just declared that he does not knew of anything the Pres 
dent has done to live up to his promise to use the power 
of his great office “to ferret out the facts and bring th 
corruptionists to justice.” The Senator pointed out that 
two weeks after it had been proved by testimony tha: 
Collector Chase of El] Paso, Texas, had endeavored to pro- 
tect his father-in-law, Mr. Fall, by getting a friend to tes- 
tify falsely, the President had done nothing about it. Ths 
President has been speechless as to the land frauds, th: 
efforts to loot the government reserves in Alaska, and th: 
shutting down of the government coal mines there. 
Meanwhile the President is upheld by masses of busi- 
ness men who have swallowed the current propaganda 
against the investigation because he has favored lower 
surtaxes and opposed—at this time—the bonus. Apparently 
the attitude of the business East is that if the bonus 
could be defeated and the surtaxes reduced everything 
else would be forgotten—even the sins of Senator Fall 
and his corruptors overlooked and forgiven. If this atti- 
tude prevails, if, after the investigations have becn 
brought to a close, the Government of the United States 
is to sink back into doing business as usual in the same o!d 
way, we shall have gained nothing at all from the exposur: 
of Cabinet corruption. The President had an opportunit) 
to rouse the whole country to great heights of moral indir- 
nation and then to take advantage of it to clean out th: 
bipartisan rottenness and corruption. He has not even 
called upon his own party to drive out from its ranks, in sack- 
cloth and ashes, the rascals that have disgraced it. His 
attitude has encouraged the propaganda of the commer- 
cialized press to the effect that the inquiries have been 
mere partisan fishing expeditions for the purpose of mak- 
ing political capital at the expense of the other side, 
whereas the truth is that the Oil Committee, at least, has 
heard less gossip and rumor and wandered afield less than 
most congressional investigations in the past, and Senator 
Wheeler deserves the country’s gratitude for forcing th 
President finally to drop Daugherty. If there is a different 
public belief it is primarily because of the frantic efforts 
of the daily press to destroy the force of the revelations in 
order to “prevent unrest.” It is a nauseating spectacle, but 
it is nothing compared to the prospect of four years mor 
of so cheap a politician as Mr. Coolidge. 
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Poor Washington! 


Ned McLean! The ruling passion in Washing- 
ton for calling a spade a spade and a crook a crook 
even if he happens to be a high government official—threat- 
ens to disrupt the social as well as the political life of the 
capital. For Washington is a small place, where social and 
political circles are much the same, and with all the investi- 
gations that are going on this spring, the capital promises 
to be a dreary place for some time. 
Washington’s political-social life, and how the joy has been 
taken out of it, is nicely revealed by one of the capital’s 
most experienced correspondents, Robert T. Small. In a 
dispatch which we quote from the Baltimore Evening Sun 
the situation is thus presented: 

Washington’s investigation mania probably has put an 
end for all time to a weekly social function which has at- 
tained the dignity of an institution during the last three 
years. This was the Sunday morning “breakfast” at 
Friendship, the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ned McLean. The 
breakfast has included as many as forty or fifty person- 
ages high in the exclusive social circles of the capital. Mr. 
and Mrs. Coolidge, when the former was Vice-President, 
were nearly always present at the breakfasts. Nearly all 
of the Harding Cabinet was included and occasionally 
President and Mrs. Harding themselves “dropped in” on 
the festivities after church. 

The breakfasts began anywhere from high noon on. 
They were what the English call “hunt breakfasts,” when 
they have followed a ride to the hounds. But, as Mr. Small 
says: 

The Washington affairs were more appropriately 
church breakfasts, for most of the official guests arrived 
after the morning Sabbath services. To have an invita- 
tion to one of these breakfasts was, indeed, the hall mark 
of social prestige in Washington. It denoted a place close 
to the throne, for President Harding, the head of the nation, 
always was regarded as present whether he actually ap- 
peared or not, and to break bread with the President and 
the First Lady of the Land always has been considered the 
highest social honor that Washington has to offer. When 
the Hardings were not present the social honors centered 
upon Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge, who appeared to enjoy these 
Sunday relaxations more than any of the other social atten- 
tions they received here. The Coolidges were known in 
their vice-presidential days as the most-sought-after couple 
and the greatest “diners-out” in Washington social history. 

The investigations have put something of a blight upon 
all of the more elaborate forms of entertainment in the 
capital and, because of the unsolicited prominence he at- 
tained through an effort to befriend a member of the Hard- 
ing Cabinet, Mr. McLean will not attempt an early resump- 
tion of the social program, which was in full swing at his 
home up to the time of President Harding’s death. It was 
stated at that time that the McLeans’ social leadership in 
Washington was not to suffer an eclipse, because the Mc- 
Leans had been quite as intimate with the Coolidges as 
with the Hardings during the time since the inauguration 
in 1921. 

The McLeans were the first persons the Coolidges dined 
with after Mr. Coolidge had been sworn in as President. 
The dinner naturally was an entirely private one, occurring, 
as it did, during the wait in Washington for the body of 
the dead President to arrive. 

So much of sad recollection would attach to the “hunt 
breakfasts,” if they were renewed, that Washington fully 


A cross-section of 


expects them to be abandoned, at least until a new Admin- 

istration begins and new faces have appeared in the higher 

inner circles. Secretary Fall, up to the time of his retire- 
ment from the Cabinet, and Attorney General Daugherty 
always were among the liveliest spirits at the Sabbath 
gatherings. 

Alas, we learn from this correspondence, 
indications that the McLeans will do any social entertaining 
in or around Washington this spring. Naturally, as Mr. 
Small predicts, “They will linger late in Palm Beach.” And 
then: 


there are no 


The chances are that when the McLeans return fron 
Palm Beach they will go to their Virginia stock far: 


some forty miles out of Washington, at Leesburg. The 
farm is on an electric railroad owned by the McLear nd 
lies within one of the most exclusive sections of the Old 
Dominion. 

By June it is expected the McLeans will open their 
newly purchased home in Cincinnati, where they v r 
main during the racing season at Latonia. Then e mes Bar 
Harbor, and so Washington itself promises to be deserted 
by the McLeans until possibly after the election next N 
vember. By that time Washington's present state of ebul 


lition probably will have quieted down 
Poor Washington! Poor Ned McLean! 


Our Preparations for War 


kK IVE vears after the war to end war we are 

strong in our preparations for the next war which, if 
it comes, will doubtless be “sold” to the American people 
with the same disgusting hypocrisy as the last. The annua 
army appropriation bill has just passed the House carrying 
no less than $326,000,000 for the support of the military 
service in 1924-25. This is $16,000,000 less than the last 
appropriation bill carried, and of the total $37,250,000 
for river and harbor improvement. The army is kept for 
another year at the figure of 125,000 men and 12,000 officer 
an effort to reduce the enlisted men to 100,000 failing by a 
vote of 189 to 33. Boys are hereafter to be permitted to 
enlist at the age of eighteen in the effort to keep this bod 
of men recruited. No less than 68,071 of the 125,000 troop 
passed out of the army during the fiscal year 1922-23 a 
most expensive turnover; of these 12,168 showed their 
opinion of the kind of life they were leading by deserting at 
the risk of long prison sentences, while 6,864 more bought 
their way out of the army. Thus a total of 19,032 or 15 per 
cent failed utterly to appreciate the army in the terms of 
Secretary Weeks’s description of it in his annual report: 
“Nowhere else can a young man be taught so well what it 
means to be a citizen as in the army under military instruc 
tors.” The new bill supplies for a National Guard of 190, 
000 men (where 100,000 were deemed sufficient before the 
World War) and it provides training for a grand total of 
500,000 men—regulars, reserves, National Guard, student 
and civilian attendants at training camps, etc. No less than 
$2,646,000 must be spent for new airplanes and equipment, 
$12,435,000 going to the air service for its routine expenses, 
As at present, we are to have a reserve of 80,000 officers any 
one of whom may be ordered to active duty—there were 
seventy-six such on duty last year out of the 76,923 carried 
on the rolls on June 30 last. 

So far as the navy is concerned, some progress has been 

made in that the pending appropriation bill, which passed 
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the House on March 21, carries appropriations, direct and 
indirect, of $294,442,867, or $104,000,000 less than was 
recommended by the budget-makers and $36,000,000 less 
than the sum voted last year. This represents the smallest 
appropriation for the navy since 1916, but it is none the less 
$137,000,000 more than was voted in that year. It is an 
interesting fact that Representative French, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations, declares that the Con- 
ference for Limitation of Armaments saved the American 
people approximately $200,000,000, the cost of completing 
eleven battleships, and an annual expenditure in mainte- 
nance of from $200,000,000 to $250,000,000. The Navy De- 
partment is, however, urging the authorization of six 10,- 
000-ton scout cruisers, four river gunboats, and an enlarged 
program for submarines. A bill to carry out the wishes of 
the Department has already been submitted to Congress, 
and if it is passed its cost must be added to the amount 
given above for the annual appropriation bill. The latter 
has been framed in accordance with the belief of the House 
Naval Committee that Congress wishes to maintain eighteen 
battleships in full commission, as well as 103 destroyers, 
and 84 submarines, together with many cruisers and auxili- 
ary ships, all to be manned by an enlisted personnel of 
86,000 men. 

The best part of the bill is that, thanks to Representa- 
tive Burns, a provision is attached requesting the Presi- 
dent “to enter into negotiations with the governments of 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan with a view to 
reaching an understanding or agreement relative to limit- 
ing construction of all types and sizes of subsurface and 
surface craft of 10,000 tons standard displacement or less, 
and of aircraft.” That is the humane and sensible way of 
proceeding, but Mr. Coolidge has already let it be known 
that he disapproves any such proposal—he is on the side 
always of the big battalions. If appropriations are further 
to be cut public sentiment will have to bring it about, and 
it is high time that it expressed itself. 

Still other measures looking toward the next war are 
pending before the House Committee on Military Affairs. 
These are proposals to grant to the President authority to 
“take the profit out of war.” Mr. Bernard Baruch testify- 
ing on these measures expressed himself as favorable to 
anti-profiteering legislation. He would give the President 
power to mobilize money and industries as well as men 
whenever a “national emergency” arises. He believes that 
if the War Industries Board had been established at the 
outset of the war the rise in prices and the economic 
changes after the war would not have taken place. His 
proposal is essentially communistic. He would draft the 
entire population of both sexes, fix all prices for labor, 
regulate all distribution, and be absolutely despotic in 
his handling of the industries of the country; they would 
live or die or be abbreviated or expanded as the President 
willed. Of course, no such extraordinary power should 
ever be put into the hands of any man. The bills that 
should be passed now are entirely different ones. One 
should make impossible the declaring of war by the United 
States until a referendum of all the citizens of the country 
hastexpressed the people’s mind on the issue. And the 
Cengress should vote at once instructions to the President 
to move officially to bring about the outlawry of war the 
world over. These are matters upon which the mass of 
public sentiment is united; Congress would undoubtedly 
support the President in any such constructive steps. 


Fellow- Caucasians! 


E rise in defense of the white race. It has bee: 

grossly insulted; its power and dominance have bee: 
called into question. A regrettable tendency to question 
Caucasian supremacy has long been manifest in this coun- 
try, but it has now burst out with dangerous virulence in 
the once honorable State of Virginia. 

The facts are these. The State of Virginia has long 
held it illegal for white persons and colored persons tc 
marry. Recently this law has been enlarged and expanded. 
At the present moment, in the interests of something called 
“racial integrity,” it is unlawful in that State for any whit« 
person 

to marry any save a white person, or a person with no other 
admixture of blood than white and American Indian. For 
the purpose of this act, the term “white person” shall apply 
only to the person who has no trace whatsoever of any 
blood other than Caucasian; but persons who have one-six- 
teenth or less of the blood of the American Indian and have 
no other non-Caucasic blood shall be deemed to be white 
persons. 
In order to carry out this law a State-wide system of regis- 
tration has been estabtished under the Virginia Bureau of 
Vital Statistics. Every man and woman and child is urged 
to fill out a blank giving his name and the “color” of his 
parents and the signature of a physician willing to witness 
to the truth of his statements. A misstatement is made 
a felony. A person need not register, but he may not obtain 
a marriage license unless all those facts are made known. 
“Japanese, Chinese, and other Mongolian and Malay races” 
are under the ban as well as Asiatic Indians and persons 
one-eighth or more American Indian. 

Caucasian blood boils in our veins as we read thes: 
lines. What they mean is this: If John Aloysius Jones, 
free, white, and American, marries a person with the small- 
est imaginable fraction of any non-white racial strain—one- 
eighth or one-sixteenth or the square of any of these frac- 
tions all the way to infinity—his offspring will be Chines 
or Negro or Hindu or Melanesian, and all the fractions of 
white blood put together cannot prevent it. Before th« 
darker races the white blood surrenders. A single Chinese 
ancestor eight generations back in a family of Virginia 
merchants is more potent, more determining, than all his 
descendants and the persons they marry. His youngest 
great-great-great-great-great-great-grandchild will not be 
allowed to marry any Virginia grandchild of solid white 
ancestry. 

Well, fellow-Caucasians, how about it? Are you willing 
to admit that all the blood of your race cannot absorb and 
dissolve and obliterate a single drop from another racial 
stock? Are you willing to believe on the contrary that that 
single drop will absorb, dissolve, and obliterate all the 
white blood that flows in your veins? Is Caucasian blood 
no thicker than water? Indignantly we turn to the legis- 
lators of the State of Virginia to inquire: Is one Negro 
or Chinese or Melanesian more potent than 16 or 32 or 64 
or 4,096 white men? Is one pure white man not equal to 
the smallest imaginable fraction of any other kind of man? 

We should be tempted, were we not law-abiding even 
under severe provocation, to organize a society for inter- 
racial marriage, to test the capacity of the white race t: 
meet the hazards of existence on a planet like ours. 
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“Fixing Things Up”’ in Washington 


By LEWIS § 


wenn abound in Washington. 
about them is that they are real. 


ip” for politically influential crooks. 


tration. 
-ubordinates remain, and their spirit marches on. 

Take the neglected land frauds. Thousands of Ameri- 
an farmers have been swindled out of their lifetime’s sav- 
ings by a group of fraudulent land companies which com- 
manded sufficient political influence to call off investigators 
and stop trials. The story is coming out in a series of hear- 
ings under the chairmanship of Senator George H. Moses. 

These companies elaborately advertised their desert 
inds in Hidalgo County, Texas, worth perhaps $12 an acre, 
as an irrigated Eden in the “magic valley of the Lower 
Rio Grande,” yielding amazing crops of broom corn, straw- 
erries, cantaloupes, and figs, accessible to markets, and 
served by regular ice, grocery, and meat deliveries. So 
rich, they reported, was this country that farmers might 
expect in a single year to harvest crops which would repay 
the entire purchase price of $200 to $800 per acre. In- 
terested farmers were brought by salesmen to Kansas City, 
Missouri, loaded into personally conducted excursion 
trains, guarded from contact with cynical natives, and led 
to one or two show farms that were irrigated. There men 
claiming to be farmers unconnected with the land com- 
panies sang the praises of the marvelous valley; and the 
victims were induced to part with initial payments and to 
purchase land. Again and again gullible farmers sold all 
they had and moved their families to Texas, only to dis- 
‘over that they had been sold desert sand. 

One of the group of Texas land companies was the 
Alamo Land and Sugar Company, a second was C. H. 
Swallow and Company, a third the Stewart Land Com- 
pany. Of the first of these R. B. Creager, Republican 
National Committeeman for Texas, was president; in the 
second Creager was a partner; of the third he became re- 
‘eiver, 

The swindled farmers naturally sought redress. In 
1920 and 1921 complaints poured into the Post Office 
Department that the mails had been used to defraud. J. M. 
Donaldson, post-office inspector at Kansas City, Missouri, 
undertook an investigation. Thereupon, in April, 1921, 
Mr. Creager, together with several of his partners in the 
land companies, made a trip to Washington, and, in the 
language of the resolution which led to the present sena- 
torial inquiry, “called on the Honorable William H. Hays, 
the then Postmaster General, and Honorable Harry M. 
Daugherty, Attorney General, for the purpose of preventing 
such investigations.” 

Hays and Daugherty were apparently all that Com- 
mitteeman Creager wished them to be; the defrauded 
farmers, however, were bitter and indignant. Hearing 


of Creager’s success they drew up a petition reciting the 
‘raudulent character of the land deals. 


This petition 656 


The worst thing 
There is a thoroughly 
{iscouraging abundance of thoroughly documented evidence 
f corruption and misuse of official influence to “fix things 
It reaches into almost 
very department of the government, and it is not a matter 
\f a few individuals—it is the atmosphere of an Adminis- 
Daugherty, Fall, and Denby are out—but their 


Simmons was complaisant. 


Department in Washington, sent the 
repetitive telegram to the chief post-office 
Kansas City on November 9: 


5. GANNETT 


farmers, each asserting himself a victim of the companies, 


signed. Many of these were men living in abject distress 


and poverty on the arid lands of the “magic valley.” 


Creager’s influence, however, was not confined to cabinet 


members in Washington The land compani: nduced 
Hood Boone, judge of the District Court of Hidalyo County 
Texas, to issue an injunction restraining the farmers from 
mailing their petition to the Postmaster Genera For- 
tunately the petition was already in the ma ' the 
injunction was issued. 

(How far local Texas judges yo is shown by an amazing 
order issued by another Texas judyve on January 14, 1924 
[although the post-office files have for three vears cor 


tained more than a thousand complaints ayvainst them, t} 

land companies have continued merrily all this time ré 

straining the alleged victims of one company fron 

any statement, verbal, printed, or painted, charging the 
company with fraud or unlawful practic: 

The petition of the 656 
Creager and his friends. 
trip to Washington and apparently arranged with Daughert 
and Hays to call off Donaldson and substitute the 
complaisant Williamson as post-office investigator of the 
land cases. 
Lincoln, Nebraska. There was, however, some hitch. O1 
October 24, 1921, Creager sent the following illuminating 
telegram to Rush D. Simmons, Will Hays’s assistan 
the Post Office Department: 

Am informed inspector Kansas City 
ous activity. It was understood William 
by this time. Inspector Williamson should 
diately and that plan suggested should be 
was have entire records sent vou for your personal exar 


farmers naturally 


Accordingly they made a 


more 


This arranged, Creager returned cheerfully to 


continuing injur 


on Was to be there 


nation and judgment meanwhile, or proceedings stopped 
He replied forthwith: 
resumed at Kansas (it r 
your Lincoln record 


No investigation will be 
elsewhere before Williamson examines 
to suit you, 


Williamson was instructed to arrange to meet Creager, 


and after an exchange of telegrams met him, not in Kansa 
City, where the investigation had been conduc 
bank in Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Washington, but there was still difficulty at Kansas City. 
D. S. Shook, substituting for Simmons in the Post Office 


4 


ed, nu a 


Donaldson was recalled to 


following clear if 


ped tor a 


Take no steps to present any evidence to the grand 
jury in the case of Alamo Land and Sugar Company or in 
any case in which R. B. Creager is interested or involving 
R. B. Creager in any way pending complete investigation 
by Inspector Williamson, who com- 
panies including Creager, and we want no action taken at 
this time. So far as Stewart Land Company is concerned 
you are at liberty to act provided it does not involve 
Creager or Creager’s companies and if it does do not act 
because no action in these matters must be taken until 
after Inspector Williamson completes his investigation and 
has submitted his report. 


covering all these 
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This might seem to have left Stewart out in the 
cold. He was indicted, but his friend Creager was, on 
January 7, 1922, appointed receiver for the Stewart com- 
panies in Texas. “Before his trial and conviction,” again 
to quote the Senate resolution, “the major portion of his 
holdings, amounting to more than $5,000,000, which he was 
convicted of obtaining through fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion, was by him transferred without consideration to rela- 
tives and friends.” The case dragged through 1922; early 
in 1923 trial seemed imminent. In January, 1923, Stewart, 
together with his attorney, David M. Proctor, a Kansas 
State Senator, and the district attorney who was supposed 
to prosecute him, came to Washington to see Attorney 
General Daugherty. Upon his return to Kansas City 
Stewart boasted so loudly that he had “fixed” things up 
that the Kansas City Star heard of the boasts and printed 
them. District Attorney Madison thereupon wrote to 
Daugherty, on January 11, reporting the Star’s exposure 
and the difficulty of the situation. The judge, it seems, had, 
in view of the publicity, refused, in his own delectable lan- 
guage, to “be made the goat of,” and unless the Department 
of Justice would give him explicit instructions he would not 
grant a continuance. Senator Proctor communicated with 
his friend Senator Bursum in Washington and Bursum 
apparently consulted Daugherty. At any rate Proctor wired 
Bursum, on January 16, 1923, as follows: 

Wires received. Court advises us that district attor- 
ney’s office has not called to his attention communications 
from Department of Justice that a continuance in this case 
by reason of my membership in the State Senate would be 
agreeable. Court intimated that communication on direct 
[sic] from the Department of Justice to the court indi- 
cating their attitude would be welcome. Please get in 
touch with Mr. Martin and suggest this action if possible. 

I am the sole counsel for one of the defendants, Trial of 
case before March 15 will embarrass me beyond measure 
and will be hurtful to the interest of my client. 

Senator Bursum characteristically sent the telegram, 
with a request to “fix this matter up,” to W. F. Martin, 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General, the only other 
person present in the Daugherty apartment the night that 
Jesse Smith shot himself there four months later. Martin 
replied in a long letter, the essential passages of which 
follow: 

We received information from Kansas City that Mr. 
Stewart upon his return to Kansas City boastfully cir- 
culated the report that through influences he had succeeded 
in securing a continuance in this case, and wide publicity 
was given to the same... 

You can understand and appreciate that the Depart- 
ment could not interfere in the presentation and prosecu- 
tion of cases when they are in the status as this case is... . 

We would be very glad indeed to accommodate Mr. 
Proctor in this matter, but we are sure you will appreciate 
that we have done as much as is within our power, 

The Star having thus made it impossible to “fix this 
matter up,” Stewart tried and convicted. Creager, 
however, went scot-free. He is still so free that, just 
before the introduction of the Senate resolution, it was 
expected that President Coolidge would appoint him Am- 
bassador to Mexico. The thousands of fleeced farmers have 
no redress; the frauds continue. 

Hays and Daugherty are out of office, but their sub- 
ordinates remain. The system of “fixing things up” con- 
We are still in normalcy. 


was 


tinues. 


“armer-Labor's Rise: A New 
Phase 
By M. H. HEDGES 


4 ARMER-LABOR Party politics has entered a new 
phase. In a national conference bringing delegate: 
from eight States to St. Paul on March 10 and 11, party 
tactics and not controversial conceptions and objectives 
occupied the fifty delegates. In the three important Minne- 
sota State conventions held in Minneapolis and St. Cloud 
immediately following—one a constitutional convention 
tactics and strategy again held the center of the stage. To 
liberals everywhere this fact is too significant for comment. 
What appears to be in prospect is a coalition labor part; 
including the liberal and radical groups of the country. 

Here is what the conventions did: Set June 17 instead 
of May 30 as the date of the Farmer-Labor national con- 
vention in St. Paul, this out of deference to Senator R. M. 
La Follette; started a boom for Senator La Follette for 
President; adopted a call without debate and a platform 
without debate that virtually embodies the doctrines of a!! 
liberals and radicals current since the war; voted by a smal] 
minority after an acrimonious attack on the Communists 
to include the Workers Party in the June 17 conference; 
adopted a constitution and by-laws for the Minnesota Far- 
mer-Labor Federation that is counted a working model for 
the national party now in the process of formation. 

The national platform provides for public ownershi; 
of railroads, governmental banking, government contro! 
of natural resources, restoration of all civil liberties, and 
abolition of the injunction in labor disputes. The shadow 
of the Teapot Dome scandals, the “injunction of the infa- 
mos Daugherty against the railroad shop workers,” th« 
bankruptcy of Western farmers, and the impending break- 
up of two old parties fell across every session. 

Who remembers the first national conference of third- 
party liberals and radicals held in St. Louis at the Hote! 
Statler in 1919? Here were gathered every brand of “ism” 
incarnate. Emotions, indignations, enthusiasms, and ardors 
marked every session. Just fresh from an injunction sui’ 
brought by the American Legion to prevent the holding o! 
the convention, the victorious members were more interested 
in principles than in stratery; utopianism prevailed. Twi 
incidents reveal the temper of that gathering. A red velour 
chair looking more like a throne than a piece of furniturs 
stood in the corridor adjacent to the convention room. It 
bore an inscription: “The King of Belgium sat in this chair 
during a banquet held at the Hotel Statler’ on such and 
such a date. It was not long before this inscription was 
superseded by another: “A Nonpartisan Leaguer from 
North Dakota sat in this chair at the national conference of 
the Committee of 48.” During the course of the sessions 
it was discovered that no American flag was hung behind 
the chairman’s desk. One was sent for, and a workman i! 
blue overalls appeared with flag, hammer, and tacks, in the 
midst of a solemn debate. Some one shouted: “Let the 
convention salute the true upholder of the flag, the America: 
workingman,” and instantly pandemonium broke loose. NN: 
business was transacted for almost an hour. 

At the St. Paul conference no person who had attended 
the 1919 conference at St. Louis was present. Instead of in a 
palatial] hotel the delegates met in the bare assembly hal! of 
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Instead of philo- 
statesmen and 


the St. Paul Trades and Labor assembly. 

ywhie liberals, hard-headed trade-union 
business-like farmers participated, as they said, in order to 
protect their economic interest. William Mahoney, gray- 
haired, bespectacled, slight, and dominantly intellectual, St. 
Paul labor leader, survivor of thirty years of trade-union 
pattles, presided. John Manly, structural ironworker, 
Celtic in spirit and strategy, but obdurately hard in de- 
hate and battle; R. F. Buck, Chicago trade unionist, gen- 
tee] and subtle in controversy; Dad Walker, North Dakota, 
yne of the emballoted farmers, and others like them. “We 
are here,” Manly said, “not to unite on a basic philosophy 
but on our common economic grievances.” His words were 
echoed throughout the session. 

John F. Sinclair, returned from Washington, presented 
Senator La Follette’s name to the convention. It was re- 
eived with spirited but intelligent applause. There was no 
evangelical emotion, nor effort to stampede the delegates. 
Mr. Manly, representing the extreme left, then arose and 
acknowledged allegiance to Mr. La Follette. He said that 
the left recognized the value of La Follette’s record in Con- 
rress, and the tremendous hold that he had upon the Amer- 
an masses, and that he considered him the best available 
indidate. When it came therefore to the question of the 
‘hange of date of the proposed national conference from 
May 30 to a time just following the Republican convention 
ind just before the Democratic, it was necessary for the 
members of the Workers Party, which Manly represented, 
to modify their stand. They had previously stood by the 
May 30 date on the ground that it was more essential to pre- 
serve party integrity than to follow after the old party 
neetings or to build the movement round any one candi- 
date. 

It should be set down that the most inflexible and ex- 
treme opinion represented at the convention was not by 
members of the Workers Party but by the farmers present. 
They opposed the change of date from May 30 to June 17 
in the ground that the rank and file in the Western States 
would lose confidence in a party with a vacillating policy, 
and they held out for a policy placing party above candidate. 
They were won over by the younger and more flexible left. 

The real battle of the conference raged round the ques- 
tion of representation at the coming national conference. 
sefore the smoke cleared away it was evident that the issue 
was whether the Workers Party should be admitted to the 
conference as a party at all. W. E. Rodriguez, Chicago 
attorney, led the fight against the Communists. He read 
from the Daily Worker, organ of the Workers Party, ex- 
erpts seeking to show that the Communists held Senators 
La Follette, Shipstead, and Magnus Johnson in contempt as 
representatives of the small business man and the landed 
farmer; that the real aim of the Workers Party was to de- 
stroy democratic parliamentarism and to set up the soviet 
form of government; that the Workers Party espoused 
foree rather than law and order; and that inclusion of this 

element in the convention would frighten away conserva- 
tive votes. 

Delegates J. L. Green, Nebraska farmer, Alice Lorraine 
Daly, South Dakota school-teacher, and William Bouck, 
Washington farmer, opposed this view. They declared that 
it was not fair play or good strategy to exclude any group 
of workers who would accept the party’s platform and can- 
didate. When the vote was taken two-thirds of the dele- 


fates cast their vote for inclusion rather than exclusion. 


Adoption of this policy provided for sending the party call 
not only to the Workers Party but to the National Socialist 
Party, the Committee of 48, the Farmer-Labor Party of the 
United States, and the Federated Farmer-Labor Party. Mr. 
Rodriguez refused thereafter to sign the call, as did repre 
sentatives of the Equity Committee of the District of Co- 


} 


lumbia and the Farmer-Labor Party of the United States 


Other than on this point, there was no strife in the 
convention. What concerned party leaders more wus the 
welding of the various fighting units of the movement into 
an actual party. It must be remembered that the Farmer 
Labor Party of Minnesota i n the anomalous p 
heing a leyval entity before it is a fighting unity By re 
of its senatorial victories in the State it } ween} 

n law as a party, but in fact it is only a coalition formed of 
various organizations of varying hues of politic faith 


Leaders have 


actuality. 


begun the task of making it a part 


When five hundred trade unionists met in R 
Hall, Minneapolis, and indorsed the constitution creat 
the Farmer-Labor Federation; and later when 1 } 
partisan League in convention adopted the same 
with certain modifications, a new party was bor: The 


plan of organization is designed to be a mode! for a nat 
party. 
organization. 


It makes economic groups the real basis for y 
Trade unions, farmers’ economic 
tions and cooperative societies, associations of men ar 
women, professional and otherwise, are to become the locals 
forming the political party. For it must be reme 


that the workers have seen other third-party movement 


mbered 
rise and be absorbed into thin air or into old parties and 
they do not propose, they say, to lose this one the same wa 
The fighting heart of the political movement is to be rm 
tant economic groups. 


4 9 I 
A Boy's Tent 
By MALLEVILLE HALLER 


Slowly and steadily, yellow, red, brown, 

In the clear autumn sunlight, the leaves clicked down, 
Circled and drifted, yellow, brown, red, 

And clicked against the canvas that had sheltered his bed 


Day followed day and autumn drifted past. 

In the early winter storms the tent held fast. 

Snow swirled over and snow silted in 

Across the board floor where his bare feet had been. 


Bleached by the sun and rotted by the rain, 
Fifty times frozen and thawed again, 

Taut in the rain and slackened in the sun, 
The guy ropes parted, one after one. 


One wild winter night, with a great roaring rent, 

The wind burst the roof. The whole thing went 

Over in the snow. Would you know it for a tent, 

This wreck of rope and canvas that the spring sun lifte 
From the soiled shrinking snow of rotten March drifts? 


Could you believe that this gray heap had 
Given safe summer shelter to a little bronzed lad” 
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Set the Children Free 


By HENRY F. PRINGLE 


HE well-fed gentleman in the smoking compartment of 

the Chicago Pullman borrowed a match and lit his per- 
fecto. And then, expanding with satisfaction at the 
thought of the excellent meal that he had just consumed in 
the diner, he grew friendly. Was I traveling on business? 
Had I been west of the Mississippi before? What was my 
line? Groceries? Hardware? 

“Child labor?” he asked with a puzzled frown after I 
had explained my mission. “Why, there isn’t any child 
labor in the United States any more. Not to speak of, 
anyway. Why, we've gone to the other extreme. It’s a 
good thing for kids to know how to work. The trouble with 
the younger generation today is that they’ve never had to 
work at all. My boy ain’t worth his salt. And my daugh- 
ter? Why, all she thinks of is jazz and new clothes!” 

My friend of the Pullman, as I later learned, was a 
fairly typical American citizen. Perhaps that is why Con- 
gress has been so slow in taking the first step which will 
bring about federal control of child labor. A resolution to 
amend the Constitution so that Congress may pass remedia! 
legislation has just been reported to the House after lying 
locked in committee for months. No one of influence has 
cared seriously about the matter; no one, that is, except the 
industries in all parts of the country which benefit from 
the labor of boys and girls of almost every age. 

For despite my well-fed friend there is a great deal of 
child labor in the United States. 
but the census of 1920 set forth that 1,060,858 children be- 
tween the ages of ten and fifteen were employed in “gainful 
occupations.” Which means that they work to the exclusion 
of the schooling and the recreation supposed to be the 
birthright of the boys and girls of America. 

The total number of child workers is not known. The 
census of 1920 took no account of those wnder ten. Thou- 
sands of eight- and nine-year-olds—not listed by the census 

work in the bect fields of the West, in the canneries of 
the South, and in the tenements of New York and other 
large cities. The census was taken at a time when many 
forms of commercialized agriculture, now using children, 
were not functioning. /It was taken, moreover, when the 
second federal child-labor law, later’ declared unconstitu- 
tional, was acting as a bar to the exploitation of children. 
) the census figures show an appalling problem. A 
million childr between ten and fifteen means that one 
child out of every twelve in this age group has become a 


+ 


But eve 


wage-earning unit. 

America often boasts of her idealism. But the United 
States today is far behind most of the other nations as far 
as child labor is concerned. Somewhat to the surprise of a 
group of social workers who had gone to Washington to 
attend a hearing of the Senate Judiciary Committee in Jan- 
uary, 1923, this was brought out by Albert Thomas, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of International Labor, established at 
Geneva by the Treaty of Versailles. M. Thomas, polite and 
anxious to avoid offending his American friends, told of 
efforts to obtain ratification of a treaty which would bar 
night work for persons under eighteen and put into effect 


a minimum-labor age of fourteen. He said that many 





Statistics are dull affairs, < 





nations had signed the agreement. Then he continued 


But we have another category of countries, those coun- 
tries which now are hesitating before ratification. And 
many countries in such shape, I may confess, emulate the 
example of the United States and say: “The greatest coun- 
try of the world, the greatest industrial nation, has not yet 
joined in the protection of children.” 

On two occasions the United States, as a nation, d 
join in the protection of her boys and girls. Two federa 
laws were passed, one in 1916 and the other three year: 
later, which gave Congress power to enforce certain stand. 
ards. But the Supreme Court found that both laws wer 
unconstitutional. Now only eighteen out of forty-eig! 
States have local measures which meet these standards. | 
the rest of the States the fight against child labor is a losin, 
one. The boys and girls are more and more going back 
work or are laboring for longer hours. 

Even a superficial study of child labor in the Unit: 
States today brings out very clearly just how widespread 
the evil. Dull statistics? This army of more than 1,000,0( 
ten- to fifteen-year-olds and the countless thousands und 
ten, has a far-flung battle line. Children are at work, fo: 
instance, in the shadow of the snow-capped Rocky Mou»- 
tains. They labor down where balmy breezes are suppos 
to blow in from the Gulf of Mexico. In the cotton mills o/ 
Dixie and in the cotton mills of the North. Thousands of 
them work in the tenements of the big cities and not a fe 
in the coal breakers of Pennsylvania. And then, of cours 
there are offices and stores and factories of every descripti 
from coast to coast where many a thin pay envelop 
handed to youngsters who must stand on their tip-to 
reach the window of the cashier. 

Take the beet-sugar industry, for instance. The cult 
vation of sugar beets is peculiarly suited to the exploits: | 
tion of children because the children of the beet fi 
work in the open air it is more than difficult for those \ 
have investigated the matter to arouse much interest in t 
problem. It is one of the worst forms of industrialix : 
agriculture, however. Boys and girls as young as 
work for thirteen and fourteen hours a day lifting hundr 
of pounds of beets. The work is closely supervised by “! 
bosses” employed by the sugar companies which buy 
beets from the farmers and convert them into sugar. Scotts 
bluff, Nebraska, and its vicinity is an excellent place to 
serve children at work in these “‘factories without roofs.” 

Although Scottsbluff has been heard of but rare], 
the East, it is a prosperous and booming town, none the le: 
Its prosperity is due to the cultivation of sugar beets ané 
not a little to the work of the children who are employed 
the industry. Two companies, the Great Western Suga’ 
Company and the American Sugar Company, virtually co! 





| 








trol the fertile valley of the Platte River which runs eas 
through the State of Nebraska for a distance of 350 mile: 
from the boundary of Wyoming. It is in this valley 
through irrigation, that beets are grown. 

A dozen different roads radiate from Scottsbluff. It 
along these roads, in the early dawn and even while it 


forte 


still quite dark, that the children of the beet fields go f 
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for their day’s work. I saw them in November when the 
frost lay thick on the prairies and when the harvest was at 
its height. But the work had been going on since April, 
steadily and monotonously. 

The harvest is probably the most bitter time of all. It 
is then that the children must pull the heavy beets from the 
ground, stooping until their backs ache and pulling until 
their wrists are weary. After the beets have been pulled 
the tops are sliced off with a sharp knife. Then the beets 
are piled into carts and hauled to a nearby factory. Sugar 
beets are heavy. A child of eleven or twelve years often 
lifts a total of several tons a day! 

Scottsbluff is merely typical of many other places. The 
northeastern part of Colorado has conditions which are vir- 
tually the same. Michigan grows vast quantities of. beets 
in the fertile Thumb Valley in the northern part of the 
State. In each case it is an industry organized upon the 
theory that the hand labor is cheap labor. The head of the 
family must call upon his wife and his children in order to 
make a living wage. Schools and recreation are virtually 
unknown. Thousands of these boys and girls are physically 
defective. But Colorado and Nebraska and Michigan are 
but little concerned. Their lawmakers do nothing at all. 
Are not these people merely “beet hunkies”? 

And then there is the South. Many of the Southern 
States, on the basis of present conditions, have been un- 
justly condemned. One has to search for exploitation as 
fearful as in the beet fields of the West. But it is bad 
enough. Mississippi, for instance, with 25.5 per cent of her 
children from ten to fifteen years old at work, has 9.5 per 
cent of the same age group unable to read or write. And 
Mississippi has but a single labor inspector with an appro- 

priation of $5,500 a year although she spends ten times 
that amount on her cattle. It is because of this that small 
children stand on boxes at Biloxi, Mississippi, in order to 
reach the tables where shrimp and oysters are being canned. 
siloxi boasts of an excellent climate but it is not warm and 
mild in the open cannery sheds with the wind sweeping in 
from the gulf and the rain leaking through the chinks in 
the roofs. The State law forbids the work of children but 
the single factory inspector admits that his task is hopeless. 
Children of eight and nine no longer work in the tex- 
tile mills of the South. The manufacturers, for the most 
part, will assure you that they “think child labor wrong.” 
Some of them will admit that infant labor did not pay. It 
was driven out, never to return, by the first federal law 
and even by State laws which were passed before the federa! 
statute. And yet the South is bitterly opposed to the pas- 
sage of an amendment to the Constitution controlling child 
labor. “State rights” is still effective as a war cry. But 
now and then one again finds a frank manufacturer who 
says that child labor is still very valuable in the South. 
First of all the army of child laborers forms a club to be 
used against labor agitators. There is ever a surplus sup- 
ply which can be called upon when needed. State laws, 
in the cases where the work of very young children is pro- 
hibited, can easily be amended in time of need. And proba- 
bly of even greater importance is the necessity of training 
children in the work of the mills while they are still young 
and before they have had a chance to learn that other trades 
and other means of livelihood lie beyond the horizon. 
“Get them in the mills while they’re young or you don’t 
get them at all. Sixteen is pretty old to begin training mill 
workers.” So one mill owner told me. Preserve this labor 


supply and the South has a great advantage. At the present 
time a father in the mills assumes that his daughter and 
hi on will follow in his footsteps. The daughter wil! 
marry a millhand and will produce another generation ot 
who, their turn, will watch thi 


‘ } . } 
ANPIO-SaXONn WOrKkers 


spindles which roar and hum throughout the night. 
law girls of fourteen to work al 
More 


and girls of fourteen to sixteen are work- 
ept in Alabama where 


Ceorgia’s permits 


night. Mississippi sanctions work for bovs of twel 
than 15,000 boy 
ing from ten to eleven hours a day ex 
North Carolina the labor 
But 


an eight-hour law is in effect. In 


of convicts in the State prisons are limited to nine 


boys and girls may and do work in the mills for te 
eleven hours. 

At Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, a small boy w oung 
ing near one of the many coal breakers that dot t} 
district. His face was very dirty, with 


of this anthracite 


the grime of coal dust and he appeared to be about twelve 


vears old. But when he wa questioned as to his aye he 
a cigarette with all the 


insisted that he was sixteen 


airs of complete maturity and 
“Sixteen hell!” remarked a coal miner who happened t 
be passing. “That Don’t let him kid 3 


These boys lie like the devil to get 


, 7 
+. 
rua Lv 


into the breaker 


the company won’t take ’em un! the yot p 
they’re sixteen.” 
But “proof,” in the State of Pennsylvania, is « 
get. Dr. Royal Meeker, secretary of the Depar t of 
Labor and Industry at Harrisburg, explained that with 


of the duties that had been heaped upon his department 


} 
ths su 


was virtually impossible to enfo 


most any old proof is enough as far as the boys of the break 
ers are concerned. A thousand different school official 


issue certificates. Baptismal records are accepted and « 
the affidavits of the parents of the 
old breaker boys of the Pennsylvania mine 
But 
was in force! 

Then there is tenement 


boy The sixtes ea! 
are Stra 
faz 


dwarfed. none of them worked when the federa 


home work. New York ¢ 


by far the worst example with thousands of boys ar 
some of them as young two and three vears old, 


artificial flowers, sewing on garments, making cheap to 


and doing a number of other tedious and menial jobs. The 
work because it licens: 


State, in a sense, sanctions th 


tenements for home employment and does not employ suff 


cient inspectors to see that the child-labor laws are obeyed 
Will the passage of the federal amendment cure the 
evils? Not entirely. Child labor mi 
to a certain extent. After work has been 
community must furnish schools and recreation. 
the argument that children are better off at work than ru: 
But federal cor 


unfair advantage 


be controlled loc: 
forbidden th 
Otherwise 
a very valid one. 
trol will do one thing. It will remove the 
now held by the States whose child-labor standards are lov 
It will act, as it has done in the past, to awak 
ened interest in the problems of the 
The provisions of the two laws upset by the Supreme 
ic minimum age of 


ning idle in the streets j 
as a stimulus 
children. 


They provided a ba 
ixteen in 


Court were simple. 
fourteen in canneries and factories, mines, and 
prohibited night work or a longer day than one of eight 
hours. In the event that the resolution back of the amend- 
ment is passed and sufficient States ratify the measure, it is 
probable that the first law will be almost identical with those 


of 1916 and 1919. Surely it is little enough to ask. 
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Progressivism and the Third Party 
Bulletin from One of the Chief Progressive 
Headquarters of 19.24 


N the 4th of July the Conference for Progressive Po- 
() litical Action will bring together at Cleveland, Ohio, 
a large and highly important gathering of “progressives” 
representing officially virtually all of the railroad trade 
unions and numerous other trade unions also. This gath- 
ering will further include a representation—again official— 
from the Socialist Party and from certain strong organiza- 
tions of farmers. It will be the largest and strongest effort 
so far made in the United States to initiate a movement cor- 
responding—in American circumstances and with American 
differences—to the British Labor Party. 

The Conference for Progressive Political Action, as 
befits a national political organization, has a national com- 
mittee. From certain members of this committee answers 
have been received to William Hard’s prize-contest ques- 
tion: “What is ‘Progressivism’?” These answers The 
Nation herewith presents to the consideration of its readers. 


From the Farmers’ Union of Oklahoma: 

Sir: Progressivism requires that industry shall be 
run for service to the many rather than for profit to the 
few and that the natural resources of the country shall be 
held for the use and benefit of all of the people rather than 
for exploitation by individuals. A progressive is not a 
socialist, who believes that these ends shall be reached 
through governmental function entirely. He is a coop- 
erator who would solve most of the ills of society through 
business cooperatives. He nevertheless would probably ad- 
vocate government ownership and operation of some of the 
essential industries. 

J. B. LAUGHLIN, Bokchito, Oklahoma 


From the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor: 

DsAR Mr. HARD: In the business world men like Ford 
are progressive as business men while men like Atterbury 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad are not. Ford’s enterprises 
emerged from a rattling tin can, while on the other hand 
the Pennsylvania Railroad is degenerating into a tin can. 
To be a progressive in public life one must be free from 
entanglements. One must be a graduate from the school 
of experience. One must serve the interests of the great 
wealth-producing majority instead of those of the exploiting 
minority. One must have, above all, the courage of one’s 
convictions. If a man fulfils all these requirements, he 
may be branded as a dangerous radical, but nevertheless 
he would be only a progressive. 

JAMES H. MAuRER, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


From the Nonpartisan League of South Dakota: 


DeaR Mr. HARD: Progressivism is that rare attitude 
of mind which compels the individual possessed of it to the 
service of truth. Progressivism ignores conventions; laughs 
at the ridiculous conformity of the unthinking; despises 
subsidized newspapers, schools, clubs, churches, and offi- 
cials; hates shams of all kinds. The progressive individual, 
as a consequence of his revulsion toward existing conditions 
and accepted standards, makes life’s journey alone, mis- 
understood by the masses and despised by those who reap 
the richest harvest from the established order. The blood 
from the wounds of the “progressive” has marked the trail 
on which mankind has climbed to what it is today. 

ALICE LORRAINE DALY, Mitchell, South Dakota 


From Labor, the official pager of the American Rail- 
road Trade Unions: 

My Dear Harp: A progressive is a man who ap- 
proaches every industrial and political issue from the point 
of view of the public interest and with a sincere desire to 
ease the burdens of the men and women who toil. To my 
mind La Follette is the finest example of progressive states- 
manship that we have been privileged to observe in our day. 
You and I know that in nine cases out of ten we can fore- 
cast the position of the great Wisconsin Senator on any 
issue without taking the trouble to consult him. That is 
because you and I know that he will seek the people’s side 
of the issue and that his experience and intelligence will 
enable him to hit the bull’s-eye in 90 per cent of the 
cases. 

EDWARD KEATING, 
Manager of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


From the first Nonpartisan Leaguer elected to Con- 
gress: 

DEAR Mr. HARD: No better definition of progressiv- 
ism could be found than that made by the new Premier of 
Great Britain, Ramsay MacDonald, in his victory speech 
in Albert Hall on January 8, 1924. He said: “One step 
at a time, but every step leading to the next.” 

JOHN M. BAER, Washington, D. C. 


From the Farmers’ National Council: 

DEAR Mr. HARD: Progressivism is the attitude of 
mind which leads people to consider all subjects with an 
open mind, proving all things and holding fast that which 
is good, whether it be in the economic, political, religious, 
or philosophical field. Progressivism is usually an acquired 
instead of an innate characteristic. It is useful as a 
balance wheel, but it is not a dynamo, for it is not usually 
based upon overwhelming conviction on any subject. It is 
merely an attitude of mind. When you ask me—if you ever 
do—to define what my idea is of what America must do to 
be saved, I will do it; but I believe the first essential is pro- 
gressivism, which means the ability to put yourself into 
the other fellow’s shoes. 

BENJAMIN MARSH, Washington, D. C. 


From the Nonpartisan League of Montana: 


DEAR Mr. HARD: A progressive is one who recognizes 
the fact that the past does not fit the present and that the 
present will not fit the future. He is one who advocates 
such changes in our social and economic structure as will 
best serve the interests of a majority of the people now 
and present the least resistance to ready adjustments to 
meet coming needs in the future. He is one who is always 
ready to take one constructive step forward, even if he 
cannot go the whole distance. He is one who stands on 
the past that he may reach farther into the future, but 
does not try to take the past with him. 

D. C. DORMAN, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Hard forwards these letters to The Nation with 
the remark: 

It seems fairly clear that the members of the Confer- 
ence for Progressive Political Action, who will perhaps 
start a new independent political movement this summer, 
resemble the managers of our old parties in at least one 
respect. Confronted with political responsibility, they re- 
serve to themselves in their preliminary communications 
and observations a complete liberty of choice as to the 
specific propositions which they will put into their platform. 
This is perhaps, from the standpoint of the practical suc- 
cess of their new movement, a happy omen. 
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America in Polynesia 


COLUM 


By PADRAI 


Ill. Polynesian Romance 


N the Hawaiian Islands conditions are lamentably like 
| those in certain European countries where separate and 
interesting cultures are being pushed aside by a culture 
that is politically and commercially important. In Hawaii 
there is a great breach in the native tradition, although 
not nearly as great a breach as there is in present-day Ire- 
land in the Gaelic tradition. I have been in houses where 
the grandfather or grandmother knew traditional Hawaiian 
poems (mele) and could chant them in the traditional way, 
while a son or daughter would be able to translate them, 
but not able to chant them, and a grandchild would be able 
neither to chant the poems nor translate them. Once in 
such a house I went over to see what a little girl, the grand- 
daughter of a lady who had chanted mele to me for about 
an hour, was studying. This child had not allowed herself 
to be interrupted either by the chanting of her grand- 
mother or by the translating that her father did for me; 
she was bent on mastering a lesson in a book that she kept 
before her—an American school geography. “Stockholm 
is the capital of Sweden, Vienna is the capital of Austria,” 
was one of the items that kept her absorbed. 

I heard many native stories told, some by men, some 
by women. One ofthe best story-tellers I came across was 
a young man whom I met on the island of Molokai. His 
father was Chinese and he had learned the stories from 
his grandmother. He told me several. One of them was 
a story that the Rev. Mr. Ellis notes as having heard on his 
tour of the islands just a hundred years ago—the story of 
the rescue of Hina by her son Kana. I discovered that of 
the stories I knew already from the excellent Fornander 
Collection of Hawaiian Antiquities and Folk-lore, few 
lived in the memory of the generation at present in the 
islands. On the island of Maui I met a distinguished lady 
who had been at the court of King Kalakaua and who, 
in her youth, had been a trained story-teller. She tried 
to give me some of the stories that belonged to her reper- 
toire. But no sooner had she begun than she declared she 
was no longer familiar with the language in which the 
stories were told—the stories she had been trained to tell 
were in the idiom of the Alii, or the chiefs, an idiom that 
she had not used since her days at court. 

What impressed me most in these recitals was the ges- 
ture of the story-teller. Every feature, every finger of 
the man or woman becomes alive, becomes dramatic, as the 
recital is begun. The gesture of the Hawaiian makes the 
telling of his story a dramatic entertainment. Scholars 
have written of the long and monotonous stories told in 
the old days in Hawaii. The stories were long, but the 
gesture of the story-teller must have saved them from mo- 
nhotony. I was made to recall again and again that descrip- 
tion in Melville’s “Typee” of how a genial Marquesan youth 
entertained the mariner merely by the pantomime he made 
of getting cocoanuts from a tree. It is a description that 
fives the spirit in which the unspoiled Polynesian drama- 
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*This is the concluding article on the general subject of America in 
¢ 


Blynesia. The first, Where Sugar Is King, was published in The Nation of 
ebruary 6; the second, Hawaiian Village Life, in The Nation of March 6 


tizes his moods and his reactior Imayine such spon- 


taneous yvesture applied to the telling of a story, every inci- 


dent of which gives rise to gesture. But gesture in 


the story recital was not merely spontaneous; it was trained, 


as was the yvesture of the hula or Polynesian ballet. This 
unconstrained, dramatic movement is now being lost. There 

no longer a school for yvesture in the hula And the 
Hawaiian is checking his impulse toward gesture. It used 
to be said “Tie an Hawaiian’s hands and he can’t talk.” 


The older men and women still have that wonderful com 
mand of their features and hands—a command that made 
them the greatest ballet-performers that the world, I be 
lieve, has ever had—but the younger generation feel that 
to use gesture is to be rustic 

There is still among the Hawaiians who live in the old 
with the 


to be “Kanaka.” 


Polynesian way, in villages along the beaches, 
taro-patches near, a great treasury of poetry and native 
lore. But the newspaper and the victrola are taking up the 
time and the interest that 


traditional games, riddles, and the like. 


used to be devoted to poetry, 
I have been in 
cottages where the people still sit and lie on their mats on 
the floor, ignoring tables, chairs, and beds, and where they 
eat with their fingers, lifting the poi out of the common 
bowl. In such houses I have found real scholarship, a de 
light in poetry, and a possession of such a quantity of it ae 
would shame a cultivated American, Englishman, or Freneh 
man. But even in such houses I was aware that the trad: 
tion was passing. Sitting on the floor around a petroleum 
lamp, also on the floor, I have spelled out news items in an 


Hawaiian newspaper that told of the French in the Ruhr 
and preparations for elections in Ireland. 
The world surges in on the Hawaiian Islands. And 


the Hawaiian can no longer give himself solely to the tra 
dition that bound him to the valleys and mountains, and 
that knit him to Wakea and Papa, who begat and brought 
forth the islands and the men and women upon them. That 
separate tradition which for thousands of years he lived 
by is being broken up as the surge breaks up the lava om 
his coast. 


The Fornander Collection of Hawaiian Antiquities and 
Folk-lore forms volumes four, five, and six of the Memoirs 
of the Bernice Pauahi Bishep Museum of Honolulu. The 
scholar whose name the collection takes was Abraham For 
nander, the author of “The Polynesian 
on the islands for over forty years. 
called the Polynesian, and he was superintendent of publi 
instruction on the islands in 1863-1866. He had married 
an Hawaiian woman, and he was a strong partisan for the 
native race. At that time there was considerable native 
scholarship. S. N. Haleole, who made an attempt to found 
a native literature with his romance “Laieikawai,” 
writing and publishing. The Mission School in 
luna on the island of Maui had become a sort of Hawaiian 
university. Abraham Fornander had the good sense to ay 
peal to native scholars, and he was able to get the best of 
them to interest themselves in his project for collecting al] 
the native lore that could throw a light on the migrations 


face.” He lived 


He edited a journal 


Was 


Lahaina 
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of the Polynesian people. The Hawaiian monarchy was 
then in undisputed existence; native institutions were still 
vigorous; everywhere there were men and women whose 
memories were stocked with the historical traditions and 
the romances of Hawaii. 

With the help of a corps of native scholars a great deal 
of the surviving tradition of Hawaii was collected by For- 
nander. Some of it was published in the Hawaiian news- 
papers of the time, but no extensive publication was given 
to it. The manuscripts were kept together; then, on the 
death of Abraham Fornander in 1867, the collection was 
acquired by Charles R. Bishop, the husband of Bernice 
Pauahi, a member of the Hawaiian royalty, whose estate 
went to the foundation of the Museum of Polynesian Eth- 
nology in Honolulu. Forty years after it had been got to- 
gether the publication of the material was begun by the 
Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum, Although the stories are 
described in the Museum publications as folk-lore I doubted 
from the time of my first reading of them that they were 
folk-lore in the strict sense of the word, that is, I doubted 
their coming out of an unlearned and popular tradition. 
The greater number of them seemed to me to be deliber- 
ate compositions intended for a rather select audience. And 
then I found a great master of Hawaiian tradition, Mr. 
William Hyde Rice, advancing exactly this opinion: 

There were bards and story-tellers, either itinerant 
or attached to the courts of the chiefs, similar to the 
minstrels and tale-tellers of medieval Europe. These men 
formed a distinct class, and lived only at the courts of the 
high chiefs. Accordingly, their stories were heard by none 
except those people attached to the service of the chiefs. 

This traditional literature is based on material com- 
mon to the whole Polynesian area. “We find,” says Miss 
Martha Warren Beckwith, in her valuable introduction 
to “The Romance of Lailikawai,” “the same story told in 
New Zealand and Hawaii, scarcely changed, even in name.” 


The Polynesians, so like us physically, have in their 
romances none of the familiar veins that one can discover 
in, let us say, the folk-tales of the darker peoples in the 
lands around India. You will not find in their romance 
that widespread story of the young man who comes seek- 
ing a king’s or an enchanter’s daughter and who has to per- 
form a certain number of tasks to win her. You will not 
find the story of the child who is hidden away and who 
comes back a triumphant hero to the land that his father 
had ruled over. In Polynesia we find no romance based on 
formulae familiar to us. Only occasionally does a helping 
creature appear. There are practically no animal stories, 
for the sufficient reason that the Polynesian did not have 
opportunities for forming a wide animal acquaintanceship; 
he brought the pig and the dog to the islands with him, 
and the shark and the turtle, the owl and the plover were 
the only creatures that he had even a curiosity about. Even 
the way of counting things is changed when we get into 
Polynesian romance: instead of three, seven, and nine, we 
have four, eight, and sixteen for the cabalistic numbers. 

And yet, as all human desire is the same and as human 
mentality compels a certain likeness of incident, and since 
there seem to be patterns in incident that all human beings 
find it delightful to work out, the Polynesian stories have 
the elements and the combination of elements that make 
fine narrative. Often the Polynesian story-teller redis- 
covers a formula that we have used to make a memorable 


tale. Thus one story in the Fornander Collection will re- 
call the Cinderella story and another will recall the stories 
of men who have traveled far and have returned to their 
own land—Odysseus or Oisin or Rip Van Winkle. In the 
folk-romance and in the mythological stories of Europ 
there are places that may not be entered, and there are 
women whom a man must not approach. There is Blu 
Beard’s chamber, there is Danaé, and there is the Eithlinr 
of Celtic mythology. Polynesian romance also has place: 
that may not be entered and women who must not be ap- 
proached by men. And it has them in almost every stor, 
Indeed, without the guarded maiden and the forbidden 
place a Polynesian story-teller would find it difficult to carry 
on. And when he was dealing with one or the other we 
know he was dealing with the life that was around him: 
the place was tapu, the maiden was tapu. And the place 
or the maiden was tapu simply because a king or a chief 
with the privilege of declaring tapu had so declared it.’ 

When we read certain of the Polynesian stories w: 
can easily see how, as the simplicity of tapu was forgot- 
ten, the maiden would be given a fantastic security lik 
Danaé in her brazen tower or like Eithlinn in her inac- 
cessible island, and we can see how a motive would } 
manufactured for keeping the maiden apart: Danaé’s sor 
and Eithlinn’s son are destined to slay their grandfathers 
Every race has had tapu. But the Polynesians held to i: 
and made it their single discipline. In their stories w 
are at the very beginning of a romance that for Euro- 
eans has grown to be fraught with magic and mystery. 

The bulk of Hawaiian romance consists of stories abou: 
the demi-gods—the kupuwa—beings descended from t! 
gods or adopted or endowed by them. But these legendar) 
tales reflect actual Polynesian conditions. Says Miss Beck- 
with: 

Gods and men are, in fact, to the Polynesian mind, 
one family under different forms, the gods having superior 
control over certain phenomena, a control which they can 
impart to their offspring on earth. ... The supernatural 
blends with the natural in exactly the same way as to 
the Polynesian mind gods relate themselves to men, facts 
about one being regarded as; even though removed to the 
heavens, quite as objective as those which belong to the 
other, and being employed to explain social customs and 
physical appearances in actual experience. 

In Hawaiian romance there is a feeling that is rar 
in any body of popular European romance—a feeling for 
the beauty of nature, for flowers and trees, the aspect o! 
the clouds, the look of the sea, the sight of mountains, 4 
feeling for the beauty of the rainbow and the waterfa!! 
And there are special words in Hawaiian—in the literar 
language—for aspects of nature that are hardly perceptibl: 
to us. To be true in any measure to the originals the re- 
telling of Hawaiian stories should have in them the rain- 
bow and the waterfall, the volcano, the forest, the surf as 
it foams over the reefs of coral. In the hula and in the | 
poetry that is related to the hula, there is always an idyllic 
feeling. This feeling pervades Hawaiian romance also. 
The scene of many of the stories, when not laid in lands 
that are frankly mythical, is laid in an Hawaiian Arcadia 
These lands of Hawaiian story are indeed memorable—Ku- 
ai-he-lani, the Country that Supports the Heavens, and 
Paliuli, the easeful land that the gods have since hidden 





* Written “kapu” in Hawaiian and “taboo” by the mariners who came 
first among the Polynesians. Tapu is the preferred form. Its meaning is 0” 
merely “‘forbidden’’; the word means “sacred,” “inviolate,” “‘belonging to the 
gods.” 
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t Who would not roam through them with those who first 
| +old of them and those who first heard of them—the gra- 
ious and vivid children of Wakea and Papa? 
The most famous of Hawaiian stories is the one that 
recounts the adventures of Aukele. Like most of the heroes 
¢ Polynesian romance Aukele is really a demi-god. His 


father rules over Ku-ai-he-lani, and he is the youngest of 
his family. 

His brothers are jealous of Aukele and they plot against 

im. There is a lizard-grandmother who lives at the bot- 
tom of a cave; they throw Aukele down to her in the belief 
that she will destroy the stranger. But she recognizes him 
as her grandson and she gives him her magical possessions 
~a god (man makes his gods in Polynesia), a leaf that will 
allay hunger and thirst, an ax and a knife, her own tail, 
which has the strength of her body; her feather skirt, and 
a standard the shaking of which will reduce his enemies 
to ashes. With these possessions Aukele joins his brothers 
yn one of those voyages which for the Hawaiian story-teller 
must be a reminiscence of the great voyages which led to 
the dispersal of the Polynesian people and the discovery 
of the far-flung islands. The food gives out, but Aukele 
keeps his brothers alive with the magical leaf. They come 
to a land that is ruled over by an enchantress-queen, and 
the recklessness of the brothers causes the destruction of 
themselves with their ship. Aukele, warned by his god, 
escapes; prompted by the god he is able to tell the queen’s 
attendants and the queen’s brothers their names, and this 
overwhelms them with fear and confusion. Ultimately he 
marries the queen, who has the moon for her grandfather 
and the thunder-and-lightning bolt for her uncle. She 
teaches Aukele all her magical science. 

After that the hero starts on the quest that is distinc- 
tively Polynesian, the quest for the Water of Life Ever- 
lasting, the Water of Kane, for he wants to bring his 
brothers back to life. On his first journey he falls into 
space and he has to cling to the moon for support. He 
starts off again and this time he reaches the deep pit at the 
bottom of which is the Water of Life Everlasting. He 
secures some of it, but is pursued by the guardian of the 
water; for a year and six months he is pursued, but at last 
he wins back to his wife’s country, and with the water he 
restores his brothers to life. 

Then Aukele gives up to his brothers not only his 


+ possessions but his wife and he lives as a humble fisherman. 


He meets Pele and her sister and there is a love affair be- 
tween the man and the two women. The queen discovers 
it and drives Aukele from her country. He is longing now 
to see his own country again and he goes back to Ku-ai- 
There is no trace of his father there nor of the 
He descends into the cave to speak with 

She is there, but she is partly 
Time has destroyed all and has left 
a solemnity in the end 
in Polynesian romance. 
It makes one think of that chant that Melville heard the 
iged Tahitians give “in a low, sad tone”: 


ne-lani. 
places he knew. 
nis lizard-grandmother. 
overgrown with coral. 

the returned hero alone. There is 


A harree ta fow, 

A toro ta farraro, 

A now ta tararta. 

The palm-tree shall grow, 
The coral shall spread, 
But man shall cease. 


The One Immediate Reform 


(The Nation’s Weekly Washington Letter) 


By WILLIAM HARD 


much and 


, yew Senate is criticized for investiyating too 
legislating too little. This criticism, if the 


present 


writer may express his view, is based on a superficial ap- 
preciation of the situation, In present rcumstances the 
Senate, if it wishes to do its full duty as a part of the 


legislative branch of the yovernmer mu nvestigate 
exorbitantly. It must inform itself before it can legislate 
In present circumstances its only method of informiny itself 
reyarding the operations of the executive branch hrou 


formal and protracted inquiries subm 


branch through resolutions or through investiyating « 
mittees. 

Both of these method the re it asking for it 
formation and the investigating committee probing f 
information—are tediou The consume an enormou 
amount of time. Also, they yield imperfect result The 
nevertheless in present circumstances are the only estab 
lished methods by which the legislative brar and 


does gain from the executive branch the information which 


for its legislative purposes it needs from the execut 
branch. 
The situation is that the national legislature, in order 


to do its legislative duty, must know the performances and 
the policies of the executive department The situatior 
further is that the only established methods of ya 
knowledge are the method of inquiry by resolution and 
The situation final] 


inquiry by re 


method of inquiry by committee. 
that the 
which are narrow and unenlightening 
inquiry by 
time-consuming. 

Moreover, these present methods of eliciting infor: 


olution 


method of 
and the method 


committee yields results which are deplora 


tion from the executive departments put them at once or: 
the defensive. 
tility to the national legislature. 
executive departments thereupon tend to give to the 1 
tional legislature the minimum of information that can 
corkscrewed or thumbscrewed out of them. 

Finally, since every present inquiry by 
whether through resolution or through committee, is r 


ft Int that ¢ 
follow hat the 


They put them at once into a posture of 


Tr : 
The outcome ji that tne 


: , 
the legislature, 


garded as an attack upon the executive, it 
department concerned is at once thrown into a panie and 
at once tends to give up its customary administrative work 
in order to devote itself to the work of self-defense and 
of personal and departmental exoneration. 

Such are the detailed technical evils of the 
state of things. A profound general evil—governmentalls 
devastating in its character—is yet to be mentioned. 

The tenuous and difficult channels of communication 
between the executive and the legislative bring it about 
that the executive falls into errors which the legislative 
corrects only too tardily, while the legislative, on the other 
hand, often fails through ignorance to give support to the 
executive in measures which may be of the highest value 
to the republic. 

During many months, for instance, the Interior De- 
partment under Mr. Fall continued to pursue policies which 
the legislative branch of the government suspected of being 


existing 
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erroneous, but which through imperfect information it could 
not know to be erroneous and could not and did not check. 

Similarly, for months, and even for years, the legis- 
lative branch of the government has failed to give sup- 
port to certain excellent ideas of Secretary of State Hughes 
regarding the settlement of Europe for the simple reason 
that the legislative branch does not know those ideas and, 
not knowing them, cannot give them the support and the 
victorious backing of the elected representatives of the 
American people. 

With evils so numerous and so patent in the existing 
arrangement of affairs, it would seem that the Senate would 
devote itself to finding a continuous means of correcting 
them or at any rate of mitigating them. The true criticism 
of the Senate is not to be expressed by saying that it in- 
vestigates too much and legislates too little. The true 
criticism of it is rather to be expressed by saying that while 
its passion for getting information is admirable it fails 
to adopt the one clear simple reform which would enable 
it to get that information while still attending steadily to 
its daily legislative duties. 

This reform was in principle partially prognosticated 
when in the very first year of the history of the Republic 
the Congress provided that “the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall give information to either branch of the legislature 
in person or in writing as may be required.” 

The essential words were the words “in person.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury at that time was Alex- 
ander Hamilton. Fearing his power of argument, the 
Congress did not act upon its own law and refused to per- 
mit him to appear before it “in person.” The fear of the 
formidable argumentative eloquence of Alexander Hamil- 
ton wrenched the purpose of Congress from its original 
intention and perverted the whole subsequent course of 
the relations between the legislative and the executive in 
the United States. 

Since that time there have been two great historic 
outbreaks of effort to bring the legislative and the execu- 
tive into closer relations in the United States through plac- 
ing members of the Cabinet on the floor of Congress to 
answer interrogatories personally and immediately. 

The first of these is associated with the name of a 
statesman then extremely famous and now almost forgotten 
—George H, Pendleton of Ohio, commonly called “Gentle- 
man George,” who in 1864 was a member of the House of 
Representatives and in 1879 was a member of the Senate. 

In both years he introduced bills which provided that 
on certain named days of the week the heads of executive 
departments would have to appear in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and in the Senate “to give information in reply 
to questions.” His bills led to reports, first by a commit- 
tee of the House and then by a committee of the Senate, 
which were signed by some of the most distinguished po- 
litical personages of those days and which favored Mr. 
Pendleton’s proposition in arguments which have never 
been excelled and which have never been refuted. 

The second outbreak of effort in this direction began 
under the administration of William Howard Taft and has 
continued to the present time with bills introduced into 
Congress by Representative Montague of Virginia, Repre- 
sentative Kelly of Pennsylvania, Representative Mooney 
of Ohio, Senator McLean of Connecticut, and (in this pres- 
ent session of Congress) Senator Couzens of Michigan. 

All these bills provide in essence precisely what was 





provided by the bills originally introduced by Mr. Pendle- 
ton. The history of the matter has been put into a lumi- 
nous statement by Mr. James Brown Scott, secretary of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

The fight in this matter in this session of Congress wi! 
center around the bill by Senator Couzens. The sadden- 
ing feature of the situation is that to call it a fight is to do 
it too much honor. People do not fight the idea which 
through Senator Couzens is now again brought forward. 
They do not fight it. They simply do nothing at all about it. 

Year after year and decade after decade and genera- 
tion after generation the members of the American Con- 
gress go into time-consuming and legislation-delaying in- 
vestigations, which for the most part merely shut the barn- 
door after the horse is stolen, when by making the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet appear personally before them on stated 
days to inform them immediately and continuously regard- 
ing executive policies and performances they could rid: 
the horse into instant, effective action. 

This is the true basis for proper criticism of the 
Senate in its present passion for belated inquiry and in its 
present lack of passion for getting the inquiry done before- 
hand when it would genuinely do the most good. 


In the Driftway 


rQ°HE Drifter has completed the one-hundred-and- 

eighty-seventh canto of his income-tax epic and fin- 
ished his Inferno. He hated to separate himself from his 
hard-earned shekels. But it is a consolation to think that 
$8.43 of honest money will go toward paying the salary and 
the “expense account” of the Honorable Burns, whose ad- 
dress is care of Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 


* * * * ” 


HE Drifter does not always approve of Poincaré’s over- 

tures to Germany and he can not invariably follow the 
French people in everything they do in the Ruhr and in the 
Palatinate, but he does have a profound admiration for the 
subtleties of the Gallic mind and sincerely admires the deli- 
cate propaganda of the Parisian authorities. Look at the 
decision of M. Poincaré to bestow a golden medal upon the 
charming and accomplished young actress who plays the 
part of Joan of Arc in a New York City theater. It must 
please the martyred saint. Undoubtedly it has caused great 
joy to the deserving recipient of so high an honor, which 
she shares with the Pope and with Marshal Foch. And it 
has strengthened the ties which bind our own republic to 
the glories of Gaul. 

* * * % * 

Fos all this has been accomplished at an outlay of ten 

or twenty francs for colored ribbon and a bit of en- 
graved metal. But why, the Drifter has asked himself, 
must it always be France (“elle, elle, toujours elle!”?) which 
happens to think of such polite but agreeable trivialities? 
What are the other countries doing? Take the case of 
Denmark. There, oh, my friends, was a chance for thi 
Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburgers to do some- 
thing for international amity and to show that the Danne- 
brog still flies from Helsingér’s battlements. Is there a 
more fitting reward for a successful Hamlet than the Order 
of the Elephant? Why not divide it into four classes so 
that both the Hackett and the Ham may receive their just 
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rewards? What has Holland been doing all these years? 
Who ever heard of a successful Rip disporting the multi- 
jlored ribbon of the very tame Dutch Lion? What Mac- 
beth ever was made a Knight of the Thistle? Were the 
Hohenzollerns asleep when Weber and Fields were alive, 
and would not a Black and a Red Eagle have been a most 
suitable reward for these humble workers in Teutschtum’s 
neglected vineyard? Would not Turkey’s Order of Chas- 
tity (even a second class) have made the Caliph some very 
fast friends among the actresses called upon to portray the 
soulful heroine of A. Dumas fils’ great drama? Have we 
no Congressional Medal of Honor for the man who first 
dares to translate “‘Abie’s Irish Rose” into French? It is 
a4 sad subject of neglected opportunities. 


* * * * 


a even now the Drifter feels that he has been rash. 
Suppose that this article should be read by the Min- 
ister of Bulgaria. He might advise his Government to be- 
stow the Order of Saint Methodius upon that citizen of our 
great republic who has actually managed to work his way 
through an income-tax blank. THE DRIFTER 


Correspondence 


America and World Reconstruction 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I have received the following letter from E. D. 
Morel, Labor M. P., editor of British Foreign Affairs, and 
founder and secretary of the Union of Democratic Control, in 
answer to my question What is the best way America can help 
in world reconstruction: 

America can best help to save the world from further 
catastrophe by initiating, or cooperating with Great Lritain 
in suggesting, a world conference for the purpose of: 

1. Enabling the German peopie to resume a national 
life free from external interference, and to recover finan- 
cially and economically. 

2. Securing a wide measure of disarmament among il! 
the nations in every branch of war organization. 

3. Abolishing the private manufacture of armaments. 

4. Establishing a scientific rationing of the world’s raw 
materials in order to prevent imperialist economies, espe- 
cially in particularly weak or uncivilized communities. 

5. Creating, either through the existing League of Na- 
tions strengthened and reformed, or through some other 
medium, an international mechanism designed to be a sub- 
stitution for the institution of war, and to examine with 
impartiality the economic, political, and racial problem of 
all states with a view to providing for their respective needs 
without their being driven to war in the attempt to secure 
them. 

6. Recognizing Russia. 

7. Insuring the neutralization, on some such plans as 
that laid down in “Africa and the Peace of Europe” and in 
“The Black Man’s Burden,” of the greater part of Africa, 
including also the tropical regions; and abolishing the mili- 
tarization of Africa. 

America can convince herself, if she chooses, that the 
British Government now in power is not an imperialist 
government; but is sincerely and deeply anxious to start a 
new chapter in the history of international relationships. 
Its capacity to do so depends in large measure upon Ameri- 
can action, or inaction. The best in America and the best 
in Britain associated officially and unofficially in the un- 
selfish task of preparing a new and better future for hu- 
manity can change the face of the world. 

New York, March 14 JULIA ELLSWORTH ForD 


A Plea for Skepticism 
To THE EbDITOoR OF THE NATION 


Sir: I am one of a few thousand studer 
In my own school I 


ts graduating this 
month from high schools in this cits 
find my elf one of few who have any Interests on earth other 
than their all-absorbing unidealistic live It is doubtless 
natural that at this age our own existence ild be the center 
But the deplorable fact seems to 
idea of wider 


of our thoughts and plar 


+1 


be that most of us are a j gd of any Vv ol 
ocial responsibility as are the ajority of our parents. 

Youth, it is said, is the time f illusions and optimisn ] 
have frequently been led to di j ome event of international 
moment, some ethical code, with various of my fellow-student 
For the most part I have been dismally rebuffed. Some just 
dismissed my thought with a word——radical or impractical. 
Others have listened. They agreed not only to the need of 
physics in our lives, but to the need of original thought and 
ection as well. They acknowledged that many of our |} 
institutions need revising for modern life and its concept But, 
alas, no sooner had we discussed some specifie ill and meditated 


on reform than my friends suddenly realized what it meant 
and hoarsely whispered “But that’s communism.” And ther 
their idealism ended. 

I should like to know what the editors and others think 
about the matter. Are most young people as narrow as I[ have 
found? Can we work through the high schools themes 
trying to inculcate at least some skepticism? Later we seer 
no better off. Some are lost in the vortex of the business world 
with its single canon. College seems no better And even 
higher education attempted to stimulate thought, 
even then be rather late? 

To me the high school seems the proper place te begin, but 
with our hide-bound educational mold—how? 

New York, February 28 JOHN ARMOTT 


would it n 


The Price of English Books 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sirk: On inquiring at Brentano’s the other day for 
1924 edition of the English “Who’s Who,” I was told that 
retail price here was $15. In England it is being sold at 42 
shillings, which, according to the rate of exchange at the 
I made my inquiry, amounts to rather less than $9. What is the 
explanation of the $6 discrepancy? Is it tariff, or carriage 
or what? 
Washington, March 


time 


HERBERT W. HorwiLi 


A Hint from Moscow 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Brothers Hughes and Coolidge have every reason 
feel no end of regret that the recent oil unpleasantness in Amer- 
ica didn’t come to light before their recent long-distance inter 
change of ideas with Mr. Chicherin, It would certainly have 
added many cubits to the height of the moral platform from 
which they like to admonish the Soviet sinners 

When the gifted Mr. Harry F. Sinclair came te Russia 
last summer he encountered a standard of official morality 
which must have impressed him by its painful contrast with 
that to which he was accustomed at home. His proposal for a 
concession for exploiting the oil resources of Baku and Grozny 
was met not with a whispered suggestion that he split up a 
million or two among influential Commissars but with a demand 
for a preliminary loan of $250,000,000, to be expended for the 
benefit of the Russian people. Hereupon Mr. Sinclair seems to 
have unobtrusively faded from the picture, I suggest that this 
incident offers a good text for Brother Hughes’s next sermon 
on comparative national morality. 

Moscow, March 1 A. C. 


to 
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Barataria Way 
By BASIL THOMPSON 


The lights along the bayou dart so and glitter, 
And the ghosts about the bayou flitter, flitter; 
There is little glamor to a great wide stream 
But the glamor of a bayou sets a man to dream. 


The ghosts about the bayou are the shades of buccaneers 
Visiting their old haunts and musing on the years 

When a pirate was a gentleman, a captain, and a king, 
And not a mere pale ghost gone visiting. 


Silent dark Cajan men along Barataria 

Warn you of swamps and mosquitoes and malaria; 
Cajan men tell you, if they chance to know, 

That Lafitte kept an island-hold here long ago; 


Cajan men tell you that a treasure-trove 

Lies beneath a cypress near this cove— 

You smile knowing treasures are not found 

3y digging, digging like gnomes underground. 


For him with the eye or the temper, as you will, 
There are treasure-troves here to his fancy’s fill: 
The weird lights’ gold and the silver-heavy dew 
And the stars’ cold diamonds in the still bayou— 


And the ghosts, and the ghosts of the buccaneers 
Visiting their old haunts and dreaming of the years 
When a pirate was a gentleman, a captain, and a king, 
And not a skinny pale ghost gone haunting. 


Books 


American Imperialism 
Hispanic-American Relations with the United States. By Wil- 
Oxford University Press. $4. 
Economic Imperialism and International Relations During the 
Last Fifty Years. By Achille Viallate. The Macmillan 
Company. $2. 

Die Ausbreitungspolitik der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika. 
Von Emil Kimpen. Stuttgart-Berlin: Deutsche Verlags- 


liam Spence Robertson. 


Anstalt. 
N American, a Frenchman, and a German put on their his- 
4 torical spectacles and look at American imperialism; what 


do they see? 

Mr. Robertson’s knowledge of his field is encyclopedic; his 
industriousness is overwhelming. He has pored over the con- 
temporary files of newspapers of a score of South American 
cities and discovered how little interest the proclamation of the 
Monroe Doctrine excited in that continent; he knows that the 
United States showed singularly little sympathy with the South 
American struggle for freedom until it was completed, and 
that we were not the first to recognize the independence of the 
new republics; he has trailed an extraordinary variety of faint 
North American influences through the South American 
archives, and he writes intimately of recent developments in 
commercial intercourse and industrial exploitation. He is per- 
fectly well aware of the Latin-American attitude toward our 
recent policy, but, as becomes a professor whose work is pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Endowment, he puts it with appropriate 
caution: 





a, 


During the present century [he says] the United State 
has developed a special interest in Nicaragua, Panarn 
Cuba, and the republics upon the island of Santo Domingo 
an interest which has induced careful students to declar 
That 
relation has been viewed with increasing concern by sor 
statesmen of Hispanic America. 


that she exercises a protectorate over those nations. 


And there the chapter on The Monroe Doctrine and Interv: 
tion ends. Discretion could hardly go further. From his 
valuable material Mr. Robertson seems afraid to draw con 
sions. He writes about imperialism but he avoids the word. 

Achille Viallate, professor at the Ecole des Sciences Po! 
tiques in Paris, lectured at Williamstown in the summer 
1921, and his lectures are here tardily assembled. He has t} 
historian’s analytic imagination. He points out that the indu 
trialization of Western Europe made the old slogan, trade f. 
lows the flag, an anachronism; today trade follows capital, anj 
the flag is likely to follow trade. Commerce has yielded 
king-role to finance. We in America are entering the san 
stage. Our recent commercial expansion in Latin America : 
the Far East is to him akin to the commercial development that 
divided Africa among the Great Powers and created the pr 
war rivalries. He dwells upon the intimate relation betw. 
foreign financing and the foreign policy of European natio: 
and hints, as a courteous guest might, that the insistence of 
our Department of State that it be informed, “in view of 
possible national interests involved,” before foreign bonds 
floated in American markets, is part and parcel of the old s} 
tem. After a brilliant analysis of the pre-war period, M. Via 
late sinks into a halting mixture of politics and history in 
remarks on the war, and concludes pathetically that w: 
hope for economic internationalism, but—not too much. 

Emil Kimpen’s book is four hundred pages of document 
evidence showing that the North Americans have ever be: 
ruthlessly expansive, territory-grabbing people. His is throug! 
out an economic interpretation. Mr. Hirshfield and oth 
ancestor-worshipers would not like it, but this book ought 
be translated and made required reading for all senators, ¢ 
gressmen, and secretaries of state. He cal!s the Louisiana Pu 
chase a forced sale, and the annexation of Florida the work « 
filibusterers and freebooters, accompanied by atrocious I 
wars; the Monroe Doctrine, he points out, was in larg: 

a product of fear of Russian expansion in northwest 
America; Jefferson and John Quincy Adams planned tl 
nexation of Cuba; the Indian wars were pure imperialism, * 
annexation of Texas barefaced robbery; only British oppos 
tion kept us from expanding in the Caribbean in the succeeding 
half-century; the Spanish-American War was a thinly 

war of annexation, and dollar diplomacy has guided us 
The picture is often overdrawn, but it is bountiful) 
Its German author natu 


= 4 


since. 
equipped with detail and evidence. 
rally comments on the fact that the Haitian treaty of 191 
was negotiated “at a time when Americans were denouncing 
Germany’s seizure of Belgium.” His is a picture of America 
as others are coming to see us. 

We, with 6 per cent of the population and 7 per cent 
the land of the world, produce 20 per cent of its gold, 25 pe 
cent of its wheat, 40 per cent of its iron and steel, 52 per « 
of its coal, 60 per cent of its copper and of its cotton, and 6 
per cent of its oil; but we are not satisfied. We are buying 
up the undeveloped wealth of other countries—an old, old stor: 
We, who before the war exported but a few score millions ¢ 
dollars a year, are now investing in Latin America alone 
the rate of a quarter of a billion dollars a year. It is ver 
well for the Robertsons to preach friendly and respectful re): 
tions with Latin Americans; we might even ignore a Kimpen 
sneer; but Professor Viallate’s analysis indicates that this wu 
noticed quarter-billion a year is molding without our knowins 
it the destiny of the coming generation of Americans. Whi. 
our eyes are fixed on Europe’s fate, our own fate is being fx: 
for us. LEwIs S. GANNETT 
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The Importance of Being Critica! 


An Introduction to Reflective Thinking. By Columbia Associ- 
ates in Philosophy: Laurence Buermeyer, William Forbes 
Cooley, John J. Coss, Horace L. Friess, James Gutmann 
Thomas Munro, Houston Peterson, John H. Randall, Jr 
Herbert W. Schneider. Houghton Mifflin Company. $2. 

HIS set of studies inaugurates a venture of significance and 

promise. It presents a course in logic by way of a free dis- 
cussion of examples of reflective thinking. These are drawn 
from the history of the sciences—astronomy, mathematics, phys- 
ies, biology—and followed by applications to modern problems in 
law and ethics, in Biblical criticism, in social and political poli- 
cies. The project is further available for the reflective portion 
of the public as an enforcement of the importance of being 
critical—a lesson of peculiar timeliness in these reconstructive 
days. 

The technique of thinking is of paramount human concern, 
the more so as it is exercised upon two orders of control upon 
which depend all the issues of civilization. The first is the 
solution of problems leading to invention and the control of 
physical forces; the second the far more difficult art of applying 
the same order of knowledge, the same animus of inquiry, to 
the social forces conditioning the values of human living. In 
the first reference a few epoch-making “intellectual events’ — 
high-water records of reflective thinking—are surveyed and the 
benefits in control thus resulting convincingly demonstrated. 
Lesson one concerns diagnosis and sets forth not only how but 
why a patient presenting certain symptoms would be differently 
examined and differently treated in ancient Egypt and modern 
Massachusetts. Lesson two states lucidly as a matter of logic 
why Copernicus replaced Ptolemy, and though planetary orbits 
seem remote to the issues of modern life, the proper solution of 
both depends upon the same ability to choose wisely between 
rival hypotheses. Lesson three contrasts the strange and bar- 
ren explanations of life as “spontaneous generation” with the 
severely critical and fruitful researches of Pasteur, again at- 
taining the truth because his logical method focused rightly. 
Lesson four analyzes why the method of Pythagoras, proving his 
(surveyors) of 





theorem, surpasses that of the “rope stretchers” 
the Nile, who were able to lay out a right angle by means of a 
rope sectioned in the relations of three, four, and five. 
five distinguishes by various enforcements the difference be- 
tween real and verbal, genuine and fictitious explanations. Les- 
son six contrasts “special creation” with “evolution” as a work 
ing hypothesis and shows why the one works better than the 
other, enriching the world of belief and control in increasing 
waves of insight. 

The lessons continue; but the emphasis shifts with the 
transfer to the social field and the increasing play of the con- 
cept of value. The backwardness of the social sciences is in- 
herent in the encounter of reflective thinking with such dis- 
turbing forces as tradition, prejudice, interest, and the more 
subtle intellectual resistances which make line of 
uncertain direction, and the tracing “of any pattern in the 
warp and woof of man’s social experience” a task of insight 
and conjecture. Yet for the central purpose of enforcing the 
importance of being critical, this vaguer and more controver- 
sial field is as richly illustrative of the quality of sound think- 
ing as is the better triangulated domain of the physical sciences. 
Ethics, law, political and economic policy, social control in gen- 
eral, offer the preferred field of controversy; the case of indi- 
vidualism versus collectivism is well utilized to enforce the same 
lesson that clarification of the issues and an appreciation of the 
underlying data constitute the first step in every objective in- 
quiry. Though decisions shade into opinions and measurements 
into estimates, the spirit of inquiry is the same; and qualities 
of thinking, thouch more closely affiliated to qualities of charac- 
ter, retain their rating in the critical and the value scale. There 
is quoted with approval the optimistic prediction of Mr. Wells 


Les son 


progress a 





that “the new and higher quality of attitude and gesture, a 


veracity, a self-detachment, and 


the 


spread out to every other human affair 


self-abnegating vigor of criti- 
best in science >) 


cism” characteristic of “must ultimately 


The purpose of the book, which is “to add another dimen- 
sion to our iousness of 
of its processes,” ably accom ed. The jental oppor 
tunities p 


conse science, namely, an understanding 


rovided by the byways rather than the 


reflective thinking are by no means ney ed, t youre me 
so well exploited as is desirable in a project wit tical an 
intent to teach the young idea how to iH not t ot 
is also a dramatic story. The history of e1 nd fallacy is 
replete with pointed morals, no ik “apy te in days when 
choolboy know va tly more thar \ tot of er cs 
Superstitions may be feeble in vitality, and pseude ences 
flourish mainly in waste places, though easily found without « 
flashlight in every metropolis; but loose think 
pitable inclination to beliefs that play havoe with rationality 
are the rule and not the exceptior The lowest level ibt 
less reached in the political arena where oratory and an er 
tional appeal conveniently mask the 17 rty of g nd 
provincial limitations of insight. But 7 not n 
making strange thought-fellows Iynor r 
relieved than folly, and folly is I d tive to intellectua 
values than the prejudiced and time-serving r {re t 
prevents a fair way of meeting the living wes fr be ny 
a far fairer way. Standards of thinking require ¢ 


more urgently than standards of living 


Metaphors and Men 


Poetic Imagery Illustrated from Elizabethan Literature By 
Henry W. Wells. Columbia | ersity Pre 31 
ew is one of the rare books about poetry wh ar rt 
reading by poets, for it tell ar hing bout 

their art which they did not suppo yuld be put in 
and these things gain both in cla 1 j rtance ‘ 
telling. Mr. Wells begins with the very modest, pra 
sire to explain what happens when a poet bre to 
“A poem may be considered as a manuscript sprinkled t} 
phrases rapidly written in shorthand. 1 e phr: r 
the metaphors, which are momertts in which the poet’ A 
tion is working witli the utmost speed.” The appre 2 ther 
words, is not rhetorical but imaginativ: Mr. Wells r re 
assumes that figures of speech are tricks which the calculating 
artist plays upon his reader; they are the spontar re t 
of his most active and happy mind. I with the 1 , 
Mr. Wells both starts and finishe 

This brings him at once into conta h the rit f 
age whose poetry he has for purpose f nve 
upon for study. “Poetic imagery has been discussed as thoug! 


it were a distinctly literary matter, like a point in dramatic 
technique, and not an element in the very air we breathe.” For 
Mr. Wells metaphors are explicable only in the light of 
“religion, philosophy, idealism, and humor.” “When it diffi 
cult to form a judgment from a mass of evidence, a mannerism 
So narrow and precise a rule as 


till be of assistance in measur- 


+ 


may give the desired clue. 
metaphorical study affords may s 
ing the minds and hearts of men.” Mr. Wells ha 
researches to Elizabethan writers because they were by instinct 
highly figurative, frequently perpetrated bad 
as good ones, dominated a large intellectual cul- 
minated in Shakespeare. And he fulfils his bold initial promise 
by analyzing the temperaments of men through an 
analysis of the figures which they preferred. But it is 


confined his 
imayes as well 
scene, and 
eight 
clear 


that his reading extends as far as poetry has been written, and 
indeed he rather furtively expresses a hope that poets in the 
twentieth century will learn something of effectiveness from 
his pages. 
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Mr. Wells’s classification of images begins where that of 
the classical rhetoricians left off. He sweeps aside the whole 
system of Greek and Latin nomenclature which never meant 
anything anyway and proceeds to describe the imagery which 
he finds in terms of its imaginative value, digging back when 
possible to the springs in the mind whence it came, but at any 
rate taking pains to define its exact effect upon the reader. His 
terminology is simple, picturesque, and new, and there is no 
reason why it should not become standard—except, of course, 
that it is so subtle as to require a fine set of faculties for its 
application. Mr. Wells, to be brief, differentiates eight kinds 
of image. The Decorative Image, illustrated best by Sidney, 
is cool, ingenious, extravagant, pretty, and comparatively im- 
potent. The Sunken Image of Daniel has metaphorical mean- 
ing but only hints at a picture; it “invigorates, elevates, and 
ennobles” without exciting the eye. The Violent Image, or the 
Figure of Fustian, found most clearly in Kyd, is “the melo- 
drama of metaphor, where less is meant than meets the ear.” 
The Radical Image of Donne—and incidentally of many a 
modern poet—stabs beauty into the commonplace, sending for a 
moment “the breath of poetry over charred wood and frozen 
loam.” The Intensive Image of Spenser “is associated with 
ritual and the pictorial arts, and is characterized by dicnity, 
conventionality, beauty, and clarity.” The Expansive Image 
of Bacon “may be compared to the flying buttresses of a Gothic 
cathedral which are a support as well as an adornment”; it 
opens a wide range of suggestion and is superior to space or 
time. The Exuberant Image of Marlowe is energetic, impres- 
sionistic, intoxicating, and vague. The Image of Wit and 
Humor, represented by Nash, varies all the way from the “in- 
cisive, critical metaphor of wit” to the “image of Gothic humor, 
sensuous, grotesque, pregnant, and unlicked’’—the latter some- 
times hiding under its uncouth cloak a troupe of fanciful 
“fairies playing on a homely hearth.” Shakespeare excels in 
all these eight, but he is supreme in the Sunken Image and the 
Expansive Image. 

Enough has been quoted from Mr. Wells to prove that he 
has every right to be treading where he does; he writes like a 
poet himself. Condensed and careful as he invariably is, he 
often steals into metaphor because there is no other way to 
advance his thought. He is sensitive, witty, and sound—a 
friend to poets and a vindicator of university scholarship. 

MARK VAN DorEN 


’ 





Romance 


Blindness of Heart. By Violet Colquhoun Bell. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. $2. 
Nor All Thy Tears. By C. Nina Boyle. Thomas Seltzer. $2. 
—— two romantic novels, so unlike each other, so wholly 
without any discoverable common denominator, tempt one 
to a revaluation of the ambiguous term romance, or rather a 
recapitulation of the successive meanings that have attached 
themselves to it. For romantic is a chameleon adjective which 
may mean “something partaking of the heroic, marvelous, imagi- 
native, chimerical, fanciful, extravagantly enthusiastic,” al- 
though the imaginative is not necessarily the heroic or the 
chimerical, which may mean a dreamy habit of mind, or a dis- 
position to ignore facts. Yet romantic writers have often been 
distinguished by their efforts to get back to real things. Imagi- 
nation, the romanticists seemed to say, is not necessarily an 
ignoring of what is real. It may instead lead to the rediscovery 
of the real under its deceptive coverings. And so a romantic 


novel may be a wonder tale for grown-up children, it may be a 
confection put together to make us forget for the moment life 
as it is, it may, like most of our popular novels, be a species of 
wish-fulfilment, or it may conceivably lead us out of the natu- 
ralistic Sahara in which we are now supposed to be sojourning 
to the perception of new verities. 

Miss Bell evidently sees her book in the last role, though 


she has loaded her airy craft with the oddest freight. Wit! 
hate, for instance. Hatred of all the ideas that pass muster 4 
new, of the new woman, and specifically of her two women yi. 
lains who are far from new, and whom she hates so realistica]); 
that she has found it necessary to add a note to the first pay 
stating that all names and characters in the book are purely 
imaginary. The style in which she conducts her romantic junket 
is a cross between the blarneying of a jaunty side-show barke: 
and a sophistication so complete and superior as to leave one 
gasping, while the somewhat halting and disjointed journey 
proceeds to the accompaniment of reflections and asseverations 
that might almost be supposed to scare romance into the most 
remote of his native glens. The book has the requisite objects 
of hero-worship—a doll-like woman and Man in the abstract 
. one reflects that in general a man pursues a woman 
for the purpose of giving, but a woman almost invariably 
pursues a man for the purpose of taking. .. . The struggl 
between the sexes is curious and most interesting. I am 
convinced that it has this complexity, that although the in- 
fluence of men on women is to make them worse, the in- 
fluence of women upon men is to make them better. 


Poor romance! And it fares even more hardly at Miss 
Boyle’s hands, although her book has about it a refreshing 
genuineness of emotion, and not a little perception of the com- 
plexities and beauty of life. But the exigencies of her plot 
demanded that romance should be linked with intrigue and 
scandal, and one feels one ought to feel that the melancholy soli- 
tude to which the eminently sociable heroine condemns herself is 
a just retribution upon her for having been gay and light- 
hearted and kind to everyone in her youth, and for having been 
the daughter of a woman who never had a wedding certificate. 
Just which was her sin we are not sure, but we are sure that 
retribution is on the boards, and our flesh creeps as we look 
at Fate and Destiny and listen to the churning of the dark 
tides. 

In fact, the book is almost as good fun as a movie, after 
a particularly heavy meal. But as to romance, the romance of 
Spenser and Novalis and Rousseau and Coleridge and Shelley— 
it is pedantic, of course, to mention it or to speculate as I have 


on the meaning of a conveniently catholic term. 
ALICE BEAL PARSONS 


Living Art for Americans 


Living Art. Twenty Facsimile Reproductions After Paintings, 
Drawings, and Engravings and Ten Photographs After 
Sculpture by Contemporary Artists. The Dial Publish- 
ing Company. $60. 

R. SCOFIELD THAYER has undertaken a responsibility 
4 that American museum directors, practically without ex- 
ception, have shirked. He has endeavored to make available 
for people who are interested examples of vital contemporary 
work in painting, draftsmanship, and sculpture. The fruit of 
his endeavors and of two years of international collaboration is 
a large portfolio of handsome facsimiles, twenty in color and 
line, and ten photogravures from sculpture. Credit for this 
enterprise should be shared by Germany and America. Only 
in Germany and on German presses could such color work 
have been achieved; and it is the American work reproduced 
in the portfolio which is preeminent. 

Had there been no other reproduction than that of John 
Marin’s 1921 water color, “Lower Manhattan,” the enterpris« 
would have been fully justified. This late, characteristic, an 
powerful example, by a man increasingly spoken and written 
about, is now made available for the public, who have had no 
opportunity to see his work except for a few weeks each year 
during his exhibition; and museum directors are enabled to 
repair their neglect by acquiring an excellent reproduction. 

It is too bad that Marin is represented by one example 
only, and that one a city water color, to the neglect of the poet 
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f nature, of trees and rocks, and the coast of Maine. Picasso 
; honored by having four of his pieces reproduced. Three of 
t 


the Picassos are early, the latest dating from 1906, and one o 
them, in tempera, neither strengthens the portfolio nor adds to 
the impression of the artist. Only a line drawing represents 
the Picasso of the years since 1906. But why four Picassos, 
when the major American water colorist and Demuth are rep- 
resented only once and when such a distinguished painter a 
Marsden Hartley is not included at all? 

Though this portfolio is an American undertaking, and 
ffers an opportunity similar to the Dial prize for distinguish- 
ing fine American work, yet the hardihood necessary to affirm 
the preeminence of Americans in the arts seems to have been 
lacking. Among the women there is an even greater disparity 
than among the men. The American, Georgia O’Keeffe, is not 
represented, although there is a reproduction from a colored 
drawing of Marie Laurencin, a Frenchwoman, of by no means 
the American’s power and range, as evidenced by the work of 
both women shown in New York within the year. 

These are omissions subject to a criticism which must dis 
regard the personal preference of the editor of the portfolio. 
For he states his purpose to have been “ to bring to- 
gether examples of the best and most characteristic work of the 
leading artists of our time: thus to facilitate comparison of 
their individual virtues and appraisal of the virtue of this con- 
temporary movement as a whole... .” In _ the light of this 
admirable intention American painting hardly seems to have 
received opportunity for fair comparison. 

On the merits of the work itself there could be no im- 
perative necessity for reproducing an unimportant drawing of 
Wyndham Lewis and an unimportant water color of Duncan 
Grant, both Englishmen. Even the two Frenchmen, Bonnard 
and Matisse—for whom Mr. Thayer made an exception to his 
rule of not attempting to reproduce oil paintings—might have 
been omitted from the portfolio without damage. Bonnard does 
not belong in the portfolio in the sense of his representing the 
active spirit of today. The Matisse reproduced is not im- 
portant. Bracque, Picasso’s coworker, who is omitted, might 
well have been included in place of either or both of these. 

In the sculpture section one is glad to see the two photo- 
gravures, front and back view, of Gaston Lachaise’s monu- 
mental recumbent woman, “La Montagne.” But here again it 
is the American work which interests, more than the sensitive 
but static “St. Francis” of Alfeo Faggi, more than the two 
pieces of Maillol, who seems to be enjoying a brief vogue; more 
than the “Kneeling Girl” of Lehmbruck, whose attenuated 
grace seems to have caught Mr. Thayer’s fancy. The Brancusi 
is interestingly presented, but it is hardly one of his most 
characteristic pieces. 

Innumerable criticisms in detail might be made of this 
portfolio: such as that the wit and ironist, Pascin, is repre- 
sented by work of less merit than that shown two years ago 
at Brummer’s; that neither the Segonzac pen drawing nor the 
Boardman Robinson cartoon is related to the “contemporary 
movement” in the sense of affirming Today; that the Dérain 
water color scarcely represents that painter adequately; and 
that there is a vastly better print of the Picasso etching than 
the inferior one from which the facsimile was made. Also, to 
omit Kandinsky and include a woodcut by Edvard Munch 
seems, at the very least, strange. 

But these and other objections are subordinate to the 
major demonstration that has been achieved. It is a demon- 
stration that ought to encourage collectors of American work. 
It points toward a portfolio, perhaps a in this 
which would represent adequately not only the two water color- 
ists now included, but Hartley, Marcel Duchamn, Macdonald 
Wright, Oscar Bluemner, Pascin, Alfred H. Maurer, and 
Georgia O’Keeffe. Such a second portfolio might do what this 
one only hints at. We do not need to defer any longer to 
French painting. Furthermore, there is one field in which 
America has long been supreme. That is photography. Why 
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not include in such a portfolio photography in its own right 
rather than merely as a record of scul 
it was course of 
photography is that modern art, European and 
introduced to New York 
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Revolutionary Germany 


The German Revolution and After: Ita Disastere and Its Hoye 


$y Heinrich Strobel Translated by H. J. S ning 
Thomas Seltzer. $4. 
t liaese book covers the four and a half years of German } 
tory from the military collapse in the autumn of 191% t 
the beginning of 1922. It deals, therefore, with the G ! 
Revolution and the fortunes of the young German Republie. A 
‘ } 


this is a period in which event has followed event wit! 
dering rapidity, 
tion of a 
hopes and conjectures expressed by the author in the last chay 


it is assuredly one which requir ‘ imins 


strong focusing light and a good perspective The 


ter have indeed been rendered somewhat nuygatory by the 
French occupation of the Ruhr; but the 
just the sort of perspicuous survey which most of us need for 
our orderly information. 

The author writes as an advanced radical—a S¢ 
crat of the left wing. His point of view 
Haase, Bernstein, and Kautsky. But there 
of the old controversy between Marxian dogma and “revisior 
ism.” The for him 
Germany can be made a true democracy, 
gain her political economic 
nations. 

Like most German liberals Strdébe] 
edge Germany’s partial war-guilt. He is 
further and, in view of what he calls “the ’ 
German and Austrian secret documents,” , ut the final respor 
sibility for the outbreak of the war at her door. It 
that he diverges sharply from the Majority Social Democrat 
of the right wing, who had combined enthu 
sagerness for victory with dreams of world reconstruction on a 
German basis. sponsible 
for the legend of the defensive war, the assertion that Ger 
many had been maliciously attacked by the Entente, and for 
the absurd fable that the German armies had not been beater 
but were the victims of a “stab in the back.” It Strébel’ 
conviction that the peace which was forced both by 
country saved Ludendorff from the 
world history and Germany from a 
trophe. It was owing to the reluctance of these sa 
Socialists to acknowledge guilt and to bring a realization 
to the widest circles of the peonle (as, for example, the ill 
fated Kurt Eisner did in 
tions of peace were not obtained. 

If the German Revolution has been a partial failure it 
because the proletariat and its leaders have shown themeelve 
inadequate to the task. 
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German political immaturity has proves 


fatal. Instead of opposing a solid front to the con n enem* 
militarism and capitalism, the various sections of Germar 
Socialism, full of mistrust and hatred, fell to attacking each 
other. The Right Socialists had neither the insight nor th: 
courage to reduce militarism to impotence at or Instead 
they sought and obtained an alliance with the Center Thi 
was a fundamental mistake and has proved a lasting misfor 
tune for the revolution. 
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But Strébel is not a Communist nor a partisan of Lieb- 
knecht and Rosa Luxemburg, whom he blames for blind resent- 
and radicalism. He admits freely that 
socialism can only be a gradual and systematically progres- 
ive process. He holds that the constitution of the German 
Republic, though not, as it has been vaunted, “the most free 
and democratic in the world,” is by no means a hopeless docu- 
ment embodying, as the ultra-radicals have asserted, the old 
familiar juridical structure of the class-state. Whatever the 
defects of the constitution may be, the means of reshaping and 
improving it lie at the disposal of the proletariat. 

It should not be inferred, however, that Strébel’s book is 
wholly argumentative and tendencious. The bulk of it is de- 
voted to an objective narration of events. From the naval 
mutiny of October, 1918, to the murder of Rathenau, one may 
follow the vicissitudes of German public life clearly and with 
absorbing interest. On this score alone the book may be un- 
hesitatingly recommended for the enlightenment of the Amer- 
ican people, regardless of one’s individual political sympathies. 
The sober translation does substantial justice to the original, 
even though a German idiom or sentence rhythm may occa- 
W. K. STEWART 
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Books in Brief 


The Pitiful Wife. By Storm Jameson. Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

Marital infidelity is so familiar a theme in the workshop of 
the novelist that practically all the changes have been rung 
upon it. The outlines of the story are as old as the outlines of 
the hills; no mere repetition of it will arrest attention. And 
yet Storm Jameson has wrought a narrative of more than pass- 
ing interest out of exactly this basic idea, and has succeeded in 
breathing fresh vitality into the relationships of her characters. 
She has done this, not by dwelling upon the externals, but by 
conceiving a plot in which the psychological value of her theme 
is brought into vivid focus. One’s interest is not centered upon 
what happens, but rather upon the devastating readjustment 
which ensues between the two central characters. This phase 
of the theme is worked out with a swift and intuitive intelli- 
gence by the author, in a scene which for emotional depth and 
sustained beauty is rare in recent fiction. In calling her novel 
“The Pitiful Wife,” the author has been unwise; the title sug- 
gests a plaintive note which is absent from the text. 

The Poet Assassinated. By Guillaume Apollinaire. Translated 
from the French with a Biographical Notice and Notes 
by Matthew Josephson. The Publishing Com- 
pany. $5. 

This Rabelaisian extravaganza in prose by one of the most 
important of modern French poets begins better than it ends. 
The procreation, gestation, birth, and education of the hero 
Croniamantal are narrated with superb spirit, but his later 
quarrels with relatively insignificant Parisian poets do not 
make very exciting reading this many miles away from the 
Seine. On the whole, however, an amusing and reckless book 
by a diabolically gifted writer. 


Broom 


Japanese Poetry. An Historical Essay with Two Hundred 
and Thirty Translations. By Curtis Hidden Page. With 
Illustrations from Japanese Paintings and Color-Prints. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $5. 

An informing and agreeable essay, though somewhat diffuse, 
upon a great poetry with which the author has been long 
familiar. The translations unfortunately do not add very 
much, since their rhymes and inversions destroy any illusion 
they might otherwise have created that they were Japanese. 
It is too bad that Mr. Page did not avail himself of the ex- 
tremely simple and honest technique in translation of Lafcadio 


Hearn and Arthur Waley. 





Wanda Landowska 


By PITTS SANBORN 


\ JE Americans, when we have thought of the harpsichord 

at all, have usually thought of it as the chattering instru. 
ment of a pedantic preciousness. A musical fossil, often of 
incontestable beauty as to the wood, the inlays, the modeling, 
the finish of its case, it would be viewed with pleasure in , 
museum or a royal palace, as long as its twanging keys were 
rigorously dumb. But as an actual participant in performance; 
of music today—well, it might be admissible as an accompani. 
ment for the “dry” recitatives in operas by Mozart and earlier 
masters, or in archaeological reconstructions of conditions as 
they existed in the days of Bach and Handel. To take the harp. 
sichord seriously, however, as a means of music-making in 4 
normal concert, that were a gray horse of a gruesome grayness 
bordering funereally on black! 


with the aid of a harpsichordized piano. 
trivance (generally it is an ordinary piano with paper spread 
in among the strings) has been likened aptly to the racket made 
by a mowing machine in full career. 


Now there comes to us a supple and undulating lady out of | 


Poland, by way of Berlin and of Paris, and lo! in a trice al! 
our preconceived notions and prejudices vanish in thin air! 
The sorcery of her mind and spirit, the prestidigitation of her 
fluttering, skimming hands—but hands of steely strength an 
temper—in their infallible response, and what is the magica 
result? The quaint and pretty fossil for antiquarian collection: 
lives again. 

This is not the place in which to dwell on the enormous 
erudition of Mme Landowska, on her unique and eviscerating 
study of the music of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
or even on the taste, the wit, the sharpness of perception, the 
buoyant and finely ironic spirit, the deep and reverent enthusi- 
asm that melt and mingle and combine to make of the femm: 
savante a fascinating and irresistible artist. She wears her 
mighty learning like a gay and gallant plume. There is some- 
thing almost jaunty in the ease and blitheness of her profound, 
triumphant art. “La gaieté c’est la force” would be absolutely 
true of her were it not for the touch of Polish morbidezza, a 
caressing softness that bears no taint of morbidness as wi 
Anglo-Saxons know it. So it happens that she herself is the 
most eloquent possible advocate for her adored, her royal harp- 
sichord. 

Mme Landowska has had her instrument rebuilt in strict 
accordance with the theories and beliefs that are the fruit of 
her unremitting research among the predecessors of the piano- 
forte. Of the peculiar genius of the harpsichord, of its special 
possibilities, let Mme Landowska herself speak: 

It has, like the organ, two keyboards and a great num- 
ber of registers, imitating the flute, the violin, the oboe, 
and the bag-pipe, which vivify the compositions with the 
glowing colors of old stained glass. Its deep registers 
make us feel the dark profoundness of certain preludes and 
fugues of Bach. The joyous brilliance of its two keyboards 
which, in their struggle one with the other, flash and 
sparkle into flame, impart to the sonatas of Scarlatti just 
the note of diabolical Neapolitan verve. The miracles of 
jocund grace and of melancholy tenderness of Couperin 
and Rameau find again their authentic poetry in that 
diaphanous and silvery sonority. They recall the fluid 
landscapes of Watteau, the noble portraits of Largilliére, 
proud in their refined and aristocratic charm. 

This is praise indeed! But listen to a Landowska program. 
Suppose that you know “The Harmonious Blacksmith” of Han- 
del, the “Italian Concerto” of Bach, Daquin’s “Le Coucou,” Ra- 
meau’s “La Poule,” and that most relishingly named of all, ‘Les 
Fastes de la grande et ancienne Menestrandise” by Francois 
Couperin le Grand, only as they ordinarily sound beneath the 
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a niting hammers of a piano; then listen to them plucked from 
the quilled strings of the harpsichord by the expert fingers of 
wWanda Landowska. You will hear for yourself “the humming, 
the warbling, the fluting, the flashing, the sweep of arpeggios 
gripping gold, the resounding jubilation” which are the lordly 
boast of the puissant scholar of the rediscovered harpsichord. 

From all this insistence on the special and revealing value 
of the harpsichord one would be wrong to infer that Mme Lan- 
dowska is not also a pianist. She is, and one of the finest of 
pianists. To hear her play a Mozart concerto for the pianoforte 
js to hear a veritable evocation of the marvelous boy of Salz- 
burg. The perfect continence of her playing, her extraordinary 
musicianship and finesse, the justness of her accents, her chis- 
eled phrasing, the variety and delicacy of her shading, the soft 
and iridescent coloring of her tone unite in a magic that really 
transports the listener to a higher and purer region of sound. 

Here, summoned by Wanda Landowska, is the essential and 
pnsullied bel canto of Mozart, which in its bright chastity, in 
jts airy evasion of clumsy mortal grasp, is something distinctly 
other than the bel canto of the nineteenth century, charged with 
that maladie du siécle of the early romantics, for which neither 
time nor many wars nor a wilful refuge-seeking in the treach- 
erous port of irony could quite contrive the cure. The sensuous- 
ness in her playing of a cantilena by Mozart is a sensuousness 
of angels. It was Oscar Bie who said of her: “She plays 
Mozart as if Beethoven had never lived.” 


Drama 


Confession 


iY ES, our theater has made strides. Oliver M. Sayler in 
his mvaluable book, “Our American Theater,” has proved 
it, has given chapter and verse. No one who knew the stage 
ten short years ago can doubt it. Nor has the American drama 
been unfruitful. If I cannot quite share the enthusiasm of 
the inner circle of Mr, Eugene O’Neill’s admirers, I am not 
therefore blind to his talent, and I have even been accused of 
being too generous to the authors of “Ambush,” “A Square 
Peg,’ “Roger Bloomer,” “The Adding Machine,” “Tarnish,” 
“Beggar on Horseback.” But I will not admit any such thing 
and I am also ready to repeat my praise of such folk-plays as 
“Sun Up” and “Hell-bent fer Heaven” in the popularity of 
which I rejoice. And yet—and yet 

The current season, too, has been full of more good things 
than I can chronicle at this moment. Unlike many reviewers 
I liked Jane Cowl’s “Pelléas and Mélisande’”’; I liked that sug- 
gestive little play “Outward Bound” with its true and lovely 
and touching close; I liked “Failures” and “Fata Morgana” 
enormously for their truth and edge and civilized vision of 
Mortal things; far back in the early season I was amused by 
both “The Camel’s Back” and “Spring Cleaning”; I enjoyed 
the clever experimental productions of “The Spook Sonata” 
and “Fashion”; I saluted the gorgeousness and theatro-techni- 
cal splendor of “The Miracle.” And I had two great moments 
in the theater—the two occasions when, first at the Garrick, 
then at the Empire, I witnessed the last act of “Saint Joan.” 
Just two great moments. 

They say that the musical critics have a hard time. But 
if the symphony orchestras played nothing, nothing but Ber- 
lioz and Saint-Saéns and the contemporary experimentalists, 
the critics of music would have to get hold of an orchestra of 
their own to play them Bach and Beethoven and Brahms. And 





if the Metropolitan gave nothing but “Anima Allegra” and 
| “Pagliacci” and the song recitalists sang nothing but Cadman 
anid Sidney Homer—then the critics of music would have to 


Tesign or they would go mad. 


“Mediocribus esse poetis.... !” The very gods, Horace 


fMemarked, could not endure mediocre creative work. You wan- 
@r from play to play. “Good; suggestive; agreeable; rather 


‘ It is most tolerable, as Dog 

And no one 
The theater is under 
refined, sagacious minds; 


charming.” And so on and so on. 
berry remarked, and not to be endured seems 
to know it and no one seems to see it. 
the domination of clever, alert, witty, 
many of the critics have abilities and gifts that I shall always 
be the first to salute. But do they live with Euripides, and 
Goethe, and the Moliére who wrote “Tartufe” and “Le Misan 
thrope,” and the dramatic essays of John Dryden, and Hebbel’s 
“Mein Wort tiber das Drama,” and Ibsen and Hauptmann 
Shaw, not Shaw the ultra-clever man but Shaw the 


” 


and 
Euripides 


of an industrial age? Do they live with these men and works 
and thoughts? And do they live with them not as a matter 
of duty or self-approbation but because they cannot help it 
because that region is the natural habitat of their minds” 
Maybe they do. Then why do they not beg or nag or 
thunder for a few great things each season? Let no one 
answer me: “You get Shakespeare!” Shakespeare is a ritual 
not an experience. And let no one answer: “How about 
‘Cyrano’?” Because to imagine that from “Cyrano” you car 
get the exaltation of great art—that is the ultimate proof of 


my apparently ill-natured contention 

In reality I am not ill-natured at all. I yield to 1 rie 
in my admiration of many contemporary American and for 
eign plays. 
things to satisfy a rational mind. No year or decade es 


If, to return to the best analogy, no public performances of 


Sut no year and no decade produces enough great 


the great musical classics were given, the whole of mu 

culture would collapse. And similarly, if the theater do 
not play a reasonable number of times each season the au 
thentic classics, ancient and modern, the theater will ofter 


seem almost insupportable to an adult mind. 


It was for this reason that I was so grateful to Frau 
Triesch and her associates for their afternoon performances 
of “A Doll’s House” and “Rosmersholm” and “Hedda Gabler 
I omit the consideration that Frau Triesch is an actre of 
the very first order—an intellect and a talent match! 
our native stage; I omit the fact that several of her 


ciates gave admirable performances. I 
for three successive Thursday afternoon 


grateful for Ibsen 
with a great master 
for three performances in which I came closer than ever befor: 
to his mind and method and was instructed and exalted 
deepened my vision of both art and life. In brief, the dramatic 
critic becomes a mechanic if his job consists in 
plain people: “This is interesting: not if 
this is pretty; this is dull.” The poor fellow must have som 
thing on which to feed his own mind if he is to go on func 
tioning decently. If his own mind is left hungry he will 
have little nourishment to give others. And then of what 
is he? LUDWIG 
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The Story of Haya de la Torre 
E print herewith an article written by a youth, now 
in exile from his country, who is becoming known 
as a leader of the liberal and labor forces of South Amer- 
ica. Haya de la Torre is a young radical whose influence has 
spread far beyond his own country, Peru. He became presi- 
dent of the Students’ Federation of Peru and after grad- 
uating from college devoted himself to the organization of 
workers’ universities in five centers. He became rector 
of all of these and taught five nights every week. In addi- 
tion he held a position as teacher in a boys’ school at Lima 
run by the Scotch Presbyterian Mission and continued his 
own studies for his doctor’s degree. These activities cov- 
ered the years 1921, 1922, and part of 1923. The workers’ 
universities accomplished miracles of regeneration in some 
of the towns where they were established and the influence 
and popularity of their founder spread widely. But Haya 
de la Torre dared to be unpopular. In spite of the enmity 
between Peru and Chile and the fact that no diplomatic 
relations existed between the two countries, he opposed the 
spirit of nationalism, traveled through Chile, visiting the 
students in Santiago, and arranged for the entertainment 
by the students at Lima of the famous Chilean poetess, 
Gabriella Mistral. 

As the result of this activity and of his part in an 
anti-clerical demonstration in Lima in May, 1923, Haya 
de la Torre was exiled. An account of the events which 
preceded his banishment is given in the Monthly Record of 
the Free Church of Scotland from a correspondent in Lima. 
This article reads in part: 

Last week was one of the most remarkable in the history of 
the Peruvian people, both for the dramatic events which marked 
the culmination of a campaign energetically directed against 
the Roman Catholic Church acting in concert with the Gov- 
ernment, and for the bringing to light of an attitude and spirit 
which, if genuine and permanent, may have far-reaching ef- 
fects on the future history of the country. The said campaign 
was ... actually brought to head by the intention on the part 
of the Archbishop of Lima (and Peru) to consummate one of 
the most idolatrous acts of modern times. I cannot do better 
than quote the actual words of the Archbishop contained in his 
pastoral letter which has been translated from Spanish. It 
was said that he wished to be made a cardinal by currying 
favor with Rome. 

We announce a great event which will be a source of 
much joy to all our people. The Republic of Peru, Catholic 

by conviction, by tradition, and by the constitution, will 

be officially consecrated to the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 

next month and the image of this most sacred heart will 

be enthroned in the principal plaza of the capital. Who 

knows but that for many people the Sacred Heart of Jesus 

is even the Unknown God. ... Thus we shall say with 

Saint Paul, “That God whom you ignorantly worship Him 

declare we unto you.” 

In these words and more the Archbishop decreed that the 
time was ripe for this act, which would take place with due 
pomp and ceremony on May 31. The President was to unveil 
the effigy on that date, and it was promptly prepared. Being 
244 meters in height and made of bronze it weighed one ton 
and cost, I think, £3,000. 

The consecration of the country to an image would have 
meant utter abandonment to the power and sway of the church 
which for three centuries has practically dictated to the state. 
Peru is one of the most backward countries in South America 





because it has been so fettered by the power of clericalism 2 
the church. ... Sane, thinking men, especially the studen; 
of the University of Lima, have long since ceased to have ap, 
thing to do with the church... . 

The leading spirit in the whole campaign was Senor Ha; 
de la Torre, a youth of about twenty-six years, who cor 
from the north of Peru, from the very town which is the nati: 
place of the Archbishop, who curiously enough was Hay, 
teacher in earlier days. Senor Haya is one of the best Peruy); 
teachers we have in our school. All his teaching is ting. 
with the Christian appeal to manhood, and being a profou 
and convincing speaker he has a great influence over the bo 
He teaches subjects like history, psychology, education, a; 
civics, etc. In the student life of the University of Lima } 
has played a leading part and was the first president of :; 
Students’ Federation, taking the lead in the university two 
three years ago. When first coming to Lima a number ¢: 
years ago he was in very straitened circumstances and felt t} 
pinch of poverty, although too proud to solicit help from a 
of his friends. It was then that he resolved to devote his |; 
to the uplifting of the poorer classes and to the bettering «| 
social conditions among the workingmen. Later, as preside 
of the Students’ Federation, he founded the Universidad P pa| 
lar, which aims at giving education to workingmen. Seiy 
Haya has given a lot of his time to this work and has organiz: 
the workers in different centers up and down the countr 
There are very strong organizations in Trujillo, his natiy: 
place; Arequipa in the south, Vitarte up the Oroya line, and ; 
Lima itself, places which he is continually visiting and wher 
he gives lectures and addresses. His gifts of leadership, | 
captivating personality, his resolution and determination, } 
idealism have all combined to make him almost worshiped ) § 
the workmen, while his gifts of oratory and convincing spe b 
have tended to mold public opinion in a way that was hither: o 
unheard of in Peru. a 

When the Archbishop sent out his decree there was ver to 
little comment in the press or among the people, as noboi ou 
ever thought of opposing anything proposed by the Pope's repr to 
sentative. Meanwhile Senor Haya was organizing his force ho 
getting leaflets printed (at some press whose existence is u th 
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known to the Government) by the thousand, and holding mee * 
ings. The value of his work is shown by the very significa: is 
fact that for the first time in the history of the country ‘+ @e 


workmen and the students have combined in one common cau: j 
and formed a solid body of resolute public opinion. On May! hu 


he announced a great meeting to be held in the university « fet 
May 23 at 5 p. m., and the next morning some of the pape: ( 


printed the call sent out to all the students and the workme 
to attend in order to pass resolutions of protest to the Gover gto 
ment in view of its intention to consecrate the nation tox én 
image without its consent. Haya was informed that a warr2 
for his arrest had been signed and that the Government had * 
intention of deporting him, as it has done to all the oppositi« 
and all liberal-minded men. But this only gave him fresh «| 
thusiasm in the campaign; at the same time elaborate prec} 
tions were taken for action in the event of his being take 
Lima was deluged with pamphlets, and feeling began to ™ 
high in the capital when the time drew near for the meetit! 
Everybody going into the university was searched / 
arms, even the president of the university himself. Wit 
the university wall were met together in the companionship ‘ 
a great movement workmen of all types and students to lis‘ 
to the words of their leaders. The Government had sent s)4 
to upset the whole proceeding, but these were suppressed, 3° 
in spite of the difficulties of the situation Sefior Haya utter 
a moving speech and‘the resolutions of protest were pas* 
as well as the decision to put into force a general strike on * 
night before the consecration ceremony. The meeting, ap2" 
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the attempted disturbance, was very orderly, for of all 
people Haya is absolutely opposed to violence of any kind. 
The members were leaving the university and going up to the 
Plaza de Armas, the principal plaza of Lima, when suddenly 
¥rom up above shots were fired. It has been thought that priest 
were in the church tower overlooking the street and con 
enced firing. At any rate mounted troops, of whom there 
was a large number in readiness, charged the crowd of stu- 
q nts and workmen, some of them being driven into a passage 
yithout exit and the order to fire was given by the chief of 
slice. In this most brutal attack on unarmed people a stu- 
ent, a workman, and a policeman were killed (the policeman 
was killed by the mounted troops as was proved afterwards by 
Bie kind of bullet) and about a dozen wounded. In the midst 
r all this, with the police after him, Senor Haya pushed o 
F nd reached the plaza, and spoke there as well as at several 
laces in the main street of the town. He actually spoke from 
Rhe steps of the cathedral. 
; This dastardly attempt on the part of the Government to 


4 


- jown a movement by force served to stir up the whole popu 


. 
Sfrom 





ation, and during the few days that followed it was only th« 
piesence of Haya which held the people in from acts of vio 
Jence and probably from burning churches and the palace and 
from breaking loose altogether. Haya’s life was in danger 
and he was being sought for high and low, but in vain. He 
took all precautions possible, and the following day, to the sur- 
prise of people and Government, Haya appeared in different 
places and spoke to the crowd as well as in the university on 
May 24. During that day it was announced that the Govern- 
Ment intended to bury the bodies of the workman and the stu- 
@ent (by this time in the mortuary) secretly, to avoid any 
Bore public demonstration. The same night the students, led 
by Haya, went to the mortuary and demanded the bodies for 
burial next day. At first the troops there guarding refused, 
but seeing their determination and not wishing to repeat the 
Bloody affair of the preceding day, let them have their wish. 
Inside, two spies who tried to prevent their entrance were put 
gut of action, and the students seized the bodies, one in an open 
¢offin and the other on the lid, and as the troops were going 
to make them go straight to the cemetery and bury them, went 
gut through another door. The troops seeing this prepared 
tf charge them, but the men formed a compact mass and the 
horses shying at the dead bodies, they succeeded in getting 
through to the university. The minister of Government sent 
Word that the troops were to take the bodies by force at mid- 
ight, so the students set out to put the building in a state of 

efense. They had not eaten for several hours, and so a cer- 

in number left the building while the remainder, about one 
Bundred and twenty, knew that once outside they would never 
Bet through the guard of soldiers. They were guarding the 
Bodies all night and were without food until late next day. 
Word was sent in by the troops that the building would be 
formed if the bodies were not delivered up. Messages were 
nt by Sefor Haya on the telephone to the press offices and 

the Minister of Government that if any attempt were made 

enter the university they would set fire to the place and 
frish with it rather than see it violated. Haya then pro- 
Reded to identify all the people inside, every one having to 
ow something to prove who he was. He explained how abso- 
tely necessary this precaution was, and so it turned out to 
®. for he had to shut up twenty spies in a room on penalty 
death if they attempted escape. Explosives and acids by 
> gallon were obtained from the chemical laboratory and 
n placed at strategic points round the building to use them 
an attack were made by the troops. The latter evidently 
ought better of it and morning saw the situation the same. 

I omitted to state that immediately after the shooting on 
e night of the 23d a general strike was proclaimed, first, as 
protest against the action of the Government, and, secondly, 
be prolonged until such time as the Government suspended 
consecration ceremony. On Friday, the 25th, the burial of 





the workman and the student was to take place. It 
























































to be a fiesta or public holiday. Sout! 


Peruvians, retain the Latin chara 


. Tle, 
cially 


and passionately roused and becoming mend y ¢ eK 
There was public indignation at w ‘ done 1} the 
Government and the whole population was roused. Bodies of 
troops were guarding all the streets leadi: ) eu \ 
plaza and patrolling the town. Crow gi r ‘ 
ners, and orators from amony the crowd . Would i fort 
on “liberty of thought” and utter bur: 

clericalism, the church, and the Governme The iidiers ¢ 
rather mounted troops broke up the crowd, and ail du r the 
day there were local troubles and rr j tow 


Meanwhile the students and workmen, lerly 
procession, were unmolested by the tr i ‘ 

dinary ceremony took place Thousands of work 

dents (the paper sid twenty ¢ | ) t ‘ { 
lowed the two coffins in silence to the cemetery right throuy 
the town. From a big monument in grounds Se r ii 
gave a wonderful and impressive spet to t huge of 
men. . The workers and the students 5 yed their 
allegiance, and it was felt that death in ti is Wa 
united more closely than ever before t t 

men. After the mecting Haya, who kne the Governmer 
spies would be everywhere seeking to take |} left D 
He was immediately pursued by several men, but 

threatened at a gateway by a Negro and Haya succes 
making his escape. With difficulty he Wit , ¢ 

and entered Lima from the other side. For a few nights he was 
in the cellar of a friend’s house, but owing to the tr end 
physical strain of the previous days and getting 

he took the grippe. 

Things move with extraordinary rapidity in ¢ U 
and within three days the object was ac} i tor 
was won. On the night of the 25th the Archbishop issued a de 
cree to the effect that, as the intended consecration cere 
had stirred up trouble against the Government, and 


church had a mission of peace and fraternity, and that as the 
Government, although invited to consent be the solemniz 
act had not yet decided, the act would be suspended. F) 
that night the strike was at an end. It was a glorious triu 
for the ideals of liberty and justice, and marks 
new era in Peru. 

This demonstration was in May; the final! 
Haya dé la Torre took place in October when he was taker 
to a prison on an island in the harbor and then transported 
bodily after a seven days’ hunger strike to a steamer out 
bound. Every cent of money was taken from hin 
the clothes except those he wore. His ticket was bough! 
to Germany, but with the financial help of friends he wer 
ashore at Colon. There he found a cablegram from the 
students of Cuba inviting him to come to Havana and on 
from Vasconcelas, Mexican Minister of Eduention. a:! 
ing him to come to Mexico. He went to Cuba and wa 
honorary president of the Students’ Federation of the U 
versity of Havana. During the ten davs he was there js 
organized a peoples’ university. He is now in Mexir 
working with Vasconcelas, although the disorvanization and 
financial stringency incidental to the recent revolution } 
seriously interfered with educational work. It proba! 
that Haya de la Torre will come to the United States within 


and al 
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the next few months and that later he will go to Londen 
to continue his studies. 

Haya de la. Torre has opposed with equal vigor the 
oppression of the Government, the industrialists, and ty 






church, as well as the whole spirit of nationalism. H 
views on the relations between the United States and the 
Latin American countries are expressed in an 
we reprint on pages 408 and 410. 
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Is the United States Feared in South 
America ? 


several journals and reviews in North 


7 the columns of 
spirit—it has al- 


\merica—journals and reviews of a free 
ready been said that it is not possible for the official or bour- 
geois newspapers of South America to discuss this subject ex- 
cept from a point of view which they consider judicious or 
diplomatic. I believe—since we know this to be true—that the 
voice of those who speak in the service of the governments 
should not be taken into consideration and that it will be of 
greater value if the question is raised to a plane where there 
is breadth of view and frankness. 

If there is any desire to establish a disinterested and solid 
relation between the United States of the North and the coun- 
tries of Latin America a method which is clandestine and deals 
in falsehoods should not be employed. It is more efficacious to 


know exactly the thought which has no shackles, and then 
to face the facts without fear. 
To the question, Is the United States feared in South 


America? the governments, the diplomats, the merchants, the 
bankers, and the press (which serves all this union of political 
and economic interests) will reply in the negative, affirming 
that there exists full confidence and absolute cordiality in the 
relations between the two. But men of free spirit will answer 
without mincing words that the existence of this fear is abso- 
lutely certain and that there are many and persistent reasons 
why it should persist and be rooted in the consciousness of 
Hispanic America. 


WuatT Motives KEEP GOVERNMENTS, THE CAPITALISTS, AND THE 
PRESS FROM TELLING THE TRUTH? 


It is not difficult to find the answer to this question. The 
South American governments, and very especially those which 
impose on the people systems of oppression and absolute autoc- 
racy, maintain very strong business connections and chains of 
interest with the most powerful capitalistic enterprises of North 
America. I can cite a few cases only: Venezuela, which is suf- 
fering under a cruel tyranny, holds almost all its sources of 
natural riches mortgaged to a company of United States ex- 
ploiters. Peru, which is also governed by a dictatorship, has 
put its customs duties into the hands of a North American 
“technical commission,” and also its public instruction and the 
sanitation of its cities—with very bad results for the country. 
Bolivia, without any authorization except that of President 
Saavedra personally, has just mortgaged a million hectares of 
its territory to powerful Yankee companies, accepting the con- 
trol of its finances by three commissioners of the United States 
who will watch over the paying out of the $24,000,000 which 
has been loaned to the Bolivian Government. 

To these cases we could add many others (Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, and Brazil), where the peoples, through concessions of 
their governments, have been tied up by tremendous economic 
obligations to the trusts of North America. 

Among the economic motives which keep the governments, 
the ¢ apitalists, and the press from telling the truth one might 
be called “reasons of Diplomacy in 
America, in imitation of that in Europe, lives by constant ma- 
Its eternal game consists in always 


international politics.” 


neuvering and insincerity. 


hiding the truth in subservience to the apparent conservation of 
a ¢ entional friendship. The State Department at Washing- 
ton has also taken upon itself the solution of many questions 


fundamental to the relations between the Spanish American 
people: the Peruvian-Chilean dispute, for example. In some 
countries the United States maintains a definite internal con- 


America, and the Antilles. All of 
circumstances on the Latin-American govern- 
ments a forced reverence toward the Government of the United 
States. The press, which defends and sustains these interests 
and this political economy, is generally their voice. 


Central / 
impose 


trol, as in Panama, 


these 
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AN ESSAY ON MODERN UNACCOM- 
PANIED SONG 
By Herbert Bedford $1.20 
This essay is the full statement of the scientific and 
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THE ENGLISH SECRET AND 
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By Basil de Selincourt Net $3.50 


A collection of fourteen Essays written for the Times 
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A Concise Review 
From THE ENGLISH REVIEW Feb., 1924. 


BENJAMIN A, Morton. 
45th St.. N. Y. 
22s. 6d. net $5. 


Mr. Morton’s historical Arabian Night is not only 
capital reading, but a shrewdly persuasive case for 
a new factor in the Napoleonic legend. These word 
pictures and anecdotes are remarkably fascinating 
in themselves, whilst the clever colour studies of 
Mauritian types and places by Christina Morton 
greatly help the tropic spell. It is, however, the 
story of Aimée Dubuc de Rivery to which the larger 
part of the book is devoted, who—captured at sea by 
Barbary corsairs, and sent as a gift to the Sultan at 
Constantinople—became the mother of Mahmoud 
the Great, the man whose implacable disdain of 
Napoleon after Joséphine’s divorce was as remark- 
able as his previous friendship in spite of the Egyp 
tian campaign. Why Turkey failed to grasp the 
magnificent opportunity of recovering from_ het 
ancient enemy, Russia, her former possessions and 
more, when Napoleon made it clear that it would be 
safe and easy to do so, has never been explained; 
so Mr. Morton’s story of Aimée’s influence upon her 
son’s character and actions, by the light of her 
Creole traditions and convent education, seems to 
supply the tiny factor which overturned a meteoric 
career, and his documentation and research do much 
to support this theory. At the very least, an unex- 
pectedly interesting new light upon the é¢popée is dis- 
creetly and with all modesty submitted in this most 
interesting book. 

$5.00 at 
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pages of HUMANITY AND ITS PROBLEMS. 


“The American Mercury’ HUMANITY does 
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Edited by Dr. WILLIAM J. ROBINSON , 
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[5 there a revolt going on in the ranks of 
American workers and farmers? 


Is there going to be a “third” party in the 
forthcoming national elections? 


’ real 
Farmer Labor Party which will challenge the 
Republican and Democratic parties? 


Or is it going to be a class party —a 


What really is going on in America? 


Apart from the lurid scandals of a corrupt 
government, what are the men and women 
who work in the farms and factories thinking 
about? What are they doing and preparing 
to do? 


The New York Times doesn't 
Neither does the Chicago Tribune 


tell you 


There is not a single daily newspaper in 
America except 


THE DAILY WORKER 





that can and will give expression to what 





those in) America who think at all are 
thinking. 

THE DAILY WORKER 
is a national newspaper. It is militantly 


radical and proud of it. 


THE DAILY WORKER 





does not print all the news, but it prints all 
the important news, all the news that thinking 
people want and need. 


READ THE DAILY WORKER 





It's as different from, ehe Capitalist Dailies 
as the Nation is from‘the Saturday Evening 
Post. ‘i 
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Wuat Motive HAveE MEN oF FREE SpiRIT FOR TELLING THE 
TRUTH? 

Those who are tied neither to the governments nor to the 
enterprises, who hold free their consciences that they may pub- 
lish their opinions and maintain them with valor, constitute 
the immense majority of the Latin Americans. They are those 
who with just cause fear the United States and do not trust its 
politics; although much of the time most of them remain quiet, 
not counting it possible to make this sentiment really known. 
The reason for their lack of confidence in the United States is 
found principally in the progressive, although slow and clever, 
interpenetration of the United States into the life of the Latin- 
American nations. Cuba, Santo Domingo, Porto Rico, Nica- 
ragua, Honduras, and Panama constitute a living menace for 
all the people of the Latin continent. While there continues in 
those countries the political and military rule of North Amer- 
ica, the lack of confidence will be continued and all friendship 
between North and South America will be limited to simple 
formulas of diplomacy, and there will exist at bottom an in- 
quietude which is at the same time fear and hate. 

Friendship is very difficult between a powerful man and 
a poor man when the powerful man is seen with arms in his 
hands with which to threaten and money with which to suborn. 
Although the lips smile the hearts are distrustful. And this 
is the case of the two Americas. With each day that goes by 
it is becoming clearer that interests are dominating and force 
is being imposed. The Monroe Doctrine, in spite of the hymns 
which the official press sing to it, is seen by the people of Span- 
ish America to be the justification for all that is occurring in 
the Antilles and in Central America and of all that may happen 
later to Mexico and to the other countries of the Southern con- 


tinent. 


CaN ANYTHING BE Done to DestTrRoY THE DANGER OF RACIAL 
HATE? 

In my opinion it is only by the union of the men who are 
free in spirit and who are disinterested in North and South 
America that anything can be done in this matter. I believe 
that it is very urgent that the generous spirits of the United 
States should aid us to face the menace of conquering imperial- 
The example of belligerent nationalism which has brought 
1itting suicide ought to be regarded 


ism. 
Europe to the point of comn 
by the young men of America as a terrible historical lesson 
and a warning. Millions of lives were lost in the fields of bat- 
tle in the name of liberty and democracy, but we all know, and 
each day with less uncertainty, that the true motives of the 
European war had their roots in the interests of great economic 
enterprises. By means of their competition they dragged the 
world to a massacre which the law of Moses designated as a 
crime. They can repeat the terrible tragedy in the New World 
also if in order to accumulate much gold they forget that hate 
is accumulating at the same time. 

The men and women of the United States whose spirits 
have not become intoxicated with interested selfishness ought 
now, while there is time, to raise the word of union and faith, 
not under the diplomatic form of so-called Pan-Americanism, 
which is official and which puts a white glove over the claws, 
but by ereating strong currents of frank and honorable com- 
munion. 

South America distrusts—and with sufficient cause. The 
free and disinterested men and women of the United States of 
the North, in order to destroy this distrust, ought to unite 
themselves with their brothers of the South, because the South 
is weak and is struggling against those who for avarice or for 
ambition are sowing hatreds which some day will bring forth 
flowers of blood. 

Victor RauL HAYA DE LA TorRE, 

President of the Students’ Federation of Peru, 

Honorary President of the Students’ Federation of Cuba, 

Rector of the Universities of the People of Peru 
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